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Phoebe vs. Catbird 


A STUDY IN ADAPTABILITY 


By A. A. ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y, 
With photographs by the author 


' N J HEN the white man first 
set foot upon this conti- 
nent, he discovered a race 
of men whom he called savages. 
Poorly clad to his notion, and armed 
with most primitive weapons, they 
made war upon one another or 
roamed the forest in pursuit of game. 
Little of nature’s control did they 
assume, but adapted their lives to 
her laws and her forces. Then came 
the white man, changing all. Forests 
were cut down and grainfields sprang 
up; deer and bear made way for 
horses and cattle. Unable to accustom 
himself to these great changes, the 
red man moved away from the coast 
to a place where he could still live as 
had his fathers before him. But the 
white man carried his civilization 
farther and farther inland. No longer 
PHGBES NEST OVER THE FRonr WS there the limitless forest filled 
DOOR OF A DWELLING, SHOWING ADAP- with deer and bear and otter; no 
aca al longer the vast plain dotted with 
herds of bison. They passed and with them the Indian. 
When the white man first set foot upon this continent, he found con- 
ditions entirely new to him. There were no factories to make his clothes, no 
markets to supply his food. There were only the great forest, the streams and 
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a power within which said “I can.” But the forests became settlements, the 
streams became power, and, in due time, there were factories to make his clothes 
and markets to supply his food. In this way, marching inland, he first adapted 
himself to nature and nature, in turn, yielded to him. The redskin disappeared 
for the white had come to stay. 

When the Indian roamed the paths of his forest he came upon signs of deer 
and bear, and beheld vast flocks of pigeons. When the white man roams 


viata a Ae > . 
PHBE AT ITS NEST ON THE CLIFF 
the streets of his city, he comes upon signs of horses and automobiles, and 
beholds vast flocks of English Sparrows. As the red man gave way before the 
white, so did his game and birds. Even now as the metropolis absorbs the 


country, the birds of the open give way to those of the city; streets replace : 
roads and Sparrows replace Larks; parks replace woods and Robins replace 
Veerys. 


But during these great changes, a few birds have been able to adapt them- 
selves. As forests of chimneys arose in place of the forests of hollow trees, 
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the Swifts did not yield, but plastered their nests to sooty bricks instead of 
to crumbling wood; Night-hawks found level gravel beds on the roofs of tall 
buildings, and the Martins, Wrens and Bluebirds found nesting-holes in eaves 
and gutters. Thus one might multiply examples until he recognized two 
groups of birds: the one which is able to adapt itself to changing conditions, 
the other which succumbs to them. 

The Catbird is a bird of the thickets. Lurking in the densest vines and 
brambles, it comes out only to scold at an intruder or to sing. So long as 
the hawthorns, grape-vines or 
berry bushes survive, so long 
will the Catbirds; but when 
these disappear, the Catbird 
goes with them. 

The Phoebe is a bird of 
the cliffs and gorges. Its nest 
of mud and moss was found 
originally only where the 
shelving rocks of an exposed 
ledge protected it from above 
and below. In such places it 
is still the most abundant 
bird; but with the appearance 
of culverts and bridges, the 
Phoebe found these places suit- 
able for its nest. In fact, it 
goes even a step further and 
builds its nest about houses 
and barns wherever it can find 
one ledge to support and 
another above to protect it. 

There is a road which 
skirts the border of a certain PH@BE INSPECTING FROM THE END OF A 
marsh. On one side is a ee 
dense, almost impenetrable, thicket where the Catbirds nest and are almost 
as abundant as the Sparrows in the town hall. On the other side rises a rather 
low but perpendicular cliff where the Phcebes build. While photographing 
one of the Phcebe’s nests, it occurred to me that some object placed upon the 
nest might prevent the bird from returning until after inspecting from the 
adjacent branch. Here the light was stronger and would permit of a more 
fully timed exposure. Accordingly a strip of yellow cloth about eighteen 
inches long was placed over the nest with one end lightly tucked into a crevice 
to prevent its blowing away. The Pheebe returned to its chosen perch on a log 
and was about to fly to the nest when it espied the rag. Here was something 


CATBIRD INCUBATING 


CATBIRD INSPECTING THE RAG 
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which it probably never had encountered. Eagerly the issue was awaited and 
great was the surprise when it behaved in the most’sensible way. After inspect- 
ing the cloth for several minutes, it flew directly to the nest and fed its young. 
Then hovering, it grasped one end of the cloth in its bill and flying backwards 
sufficiently to dislodge it, turned and flew about twenty-five feet before drop- 
ping it. The experiment was repeated several times and each time with the 
same result. The yellow cloth was exchanged for a red one but the color 
seemed to make no difference, and it 
was treated in the same way. Such is 
the record of fact. Not being versed 
in psychology, I can not analyze the 
sensations that must have arisen in 
the bird when it was confronted by 
this totally new experience, nor can I 
follow the reactions which permitted 
it to perceive that the brilliant rag 
was harmless and informed it how it 
could be dislodged, but I do know 
that all birds would not have behaved 
in the same way. This was discovered 
the next day when the experiment was 
repeated with a Catbird. 

Two or three days were employed in 
accustoming this bird to the removal of 
leaves from before the nest and to the 
placing of the camera until it incu- 
bated apparently undisturbed. If fright- 
ened away by too close an approach, 
it soon returned. The same yellow 
cloth was placed over the nest. The fol- 
lowing is a record of what happened 
as transcribed from my journal of that 
date. “During the first ten minutes PHBE FLYING BACKWARD TO 
that the cloth was in place upon the nest, ee ee 
the female bird inspected ten times at fairly regular intervals, usually peering 
from the rear or the side. The first and eighth times however, she walked 
around the edge of the nest. After the tenth inspection, an interval of four 
minutes ensued before she returned. She then passed around the nest, but 
inspected its edges more than the rag. The feathers of the nape were usually 
raised during inspection. After an interval of one minute, she approached the 
nest from the side, crouching and ruffling the feathers as if about to incubate. 
She then left for four minutes. Appearing again, she started to incubate on 
the thick mat of twigs and leaves at one side of the nest, remaining in this 
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position with the feathers ruffled for thirty seconds. The next time she stayed 
away nine minutes and returned only to inspect from the rear. Intervals of 
six and seven minutes followed, the bird apparently taking less and less interest 
in the nest. Realizing this, I became anxious for the safety of the eggs and 
removed the cloth. In three minutes more she was back in the bush but did 
not inspect the nest. Ten minutes later, however, she returned apparently to 
stay, inspected the eggs and began at once to incubate.” ; 
This was very different behavior from that of the Phoebe, which with little 
more than a glance grasped the situation and acted accordingly. The Cat- 
bird, on the contrary, was unable to comprehend and did nothing to alleviate. 
What light this throws on the natures of the two birds. The one, with changing 
conditions, has been able to adapt itself, the ofher has remained ever the same. 
Surely this foreshadows the future. At present both are among our common 
birds. The Phoebe will become more and more so as he copes with new condi- 
tions, the Catbird rarer and rarer as time goes on. Today we see the white 
man’s house on every hill; the red man’s, we find only on the reservation. 


_ , : 


FLORIDA BOB-WHITES 
Photographed at Ormond, Florida, by George Shiras, 3d. 


The Story of Peter, a Purple Martin 


By FANNY HARDY ECKSTORM 


‘ om ETER came to me in an 
en automobile, his own physi- 
cian attending him. 

“T found him fluttering in 
the ditch,” said the doctor, “and 
took him along. He seems to 
have flown against something, 
but I cannot find any broken 
bones; so I think he is more your 
sort of a patient than mine.” 

Thereupon I took Peter in. 
This was August 24, 1906, and 
he lived with me just two weeks. 

His name at first was not 
Peter. He was just a young 
Purple Martin without any in- 
dividuality, and a very sore and 
sick bird, too. All the great 
muscles of his breast were green 
from a bruise, caused probably 
by flying against a wire, and his left wing was crippled from the lameness of 
his breast. He was suffering greatly from the pain and shock, and for the 
first day sat stupidly upon a little perch which I made for him on the kitchen 
ironing-table. He did not care for food, he would not drink, he refused a bath, 
he was so alarmed at a cage that I dared not try to confine him. His dislike 
for water was so marked that I named him Simon Peter. It was later on, when 
I began to respect him for his courage, that I shortened it to Peter. 

The only thing of which I ever saw him show any fear was captivity. 
Though he trusted me implicitly and would let me handle him as I pleased, 
he never would let me clasp him about the wings with my fingers. Nor was 
it because I hurt his lame breast, for I was careful not to do that. Peter 
insisted with so much spirit upon enjoying his freedom that I underwent 
considerable annoyance rather than cage him. 

After the first forty-eight hours, Peter began to improve rapidly. His 
eyes brightened, his appetite came back, and in spite of the soreness of his 
breast he began to be alert and inquisitive. He had to learn the art of being 
fed by hand, but he was so quick in acquiring knowledge that one lesson was 
enough. I think I never saw a creature with a better brain. His power of 
association was remarkable, and his memory was very strong. Like most 
wild creatures he was quick in the mastery of new problems. Individuals, 
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even from the same brood or litter, I have found vary much in intelligence, 
but I am far from seeing in the wild creature the automaton that some recent 
investigators declare animals to be. 

Peter’s appetite proved to be a very good one when it came back to him. 
I find it recorded on August 26 that he ate ninety-four house-flies, “the first 
good meal since he came.” This seems to show that he ate them at a sitting. 
I never saw his appetite for flies sated. On September 3 I have it noted down 
that I fed him a hundred and fifty house-flies by count “and certainly as many 
more which I did not count, and quite a little raw meat.” Indeed, I found 
fly-catching such hard work that I was obliged to find a substitute for flies. 
I resorted to fresh beef ground very fine in a meat chopper. Peter relished this 
and from the first ate it eagerly, but it was too hearty for him and the effect 
upon his digestion was not good. He would eat a teaspoonful at a time if I 
would give it to him, but I fed it sparingly and only when I could not get a 
sufficient number of flies. I found I was not very well supplied with that 
necessary article of diet and unless I got them when they clustered upon the 
screen door of the kitchen to enjoy the warmth, or when the morning sun 
shone into the kitchen porch and they gathered there to warm up after the 
cool night, Peter and I were not lucky in our hunting. 

Peter was ready at all times to work for his dinner. He enjoyed his fly- 
catching exercises, and was never happier than when I struck my fly-killer 
down in front of him inviting him to hop upon it and be carried out-of-doors. 
He at once jumped upon the velvet-covered edge of it and balanced there 
while I took him where I wanted him to go. In this way, or perched upon my 
finger, I sometimes carried him far down the street to visit. He never made 
an attempt to flutter off his perch, wherever I took him. The fly-killing game he 
learned directly, and the moment he saw the implement of destruction he would 
almost beg me to take him out-of-doors. He showed all the eagerness of a 
hunting-dog who sees a gun. 

The first thing to do was to make sure that no cats were about. They had 
learned all about Peter and were on the lookout for him. If the coast was 
clear I would lower his perch and Peter would hop upon the floor of the porch. 
Immediately he became all eager attention. He quivered with excitement. 
When a fly fell he would run and pick it up, his wings set out like outriggers. 
For a short-legged bird he ran remarkably well. His eyes were always upon 
his game, while mine had to be chiefly upon him because he dashed about so 
rapidly that there was danger of stepping upon him. Peter never flinched from 
the strokes of the fly-killer, though I often brought it down close beside him 
with a smart whack. He watched the fly and when it fell he darted to pick 
it up. I have seen him try to catch his own flies, springing up a short distance 
to pick them off the wall. More than once I saw him mistake a nail- 
head for a fly and rise to that. It was pretty to see him trotting back and 
forth, so busy and happy. When I tired of our game—Peter never tired of 
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it—I would strike down the fly-killer beside him, he would hop upon it and we 
would go indoors. I do not remember how he told the difference between this 
close of the performance and our previous fly-killing, but I have the impression 
that he learned some difference in my actions. 

In his diet Peter was inclined to be eclectic. He had an inquisitive spirit 
and tried a variety of substances, some of which were better suited to him 
than others. I do not recollect experimenting upon him myself except to try 
him once with blueberries. Had he been very hungry I think he would have 
eaten a small quantity willingly. But if anything looked good to him, Peter 
was willing to taste of it. One day, on coming into the house after an absence, 
I found that Peter had made an error of judgment. He had tried to eat a 
whole hearth rug. It had long fringes and Peter had begun to swallow one of 
the fringes with the result that I found him anchored with his head very close 
to the floor. The only safe way to release him was to draw the yarn out of his 
crop. I pulled out about three inches, a process which he did not much enjoy 
but was none the worse for afterward. 

Peter was the tamest bird I ever saw, yet he was perfectly untamable. 
He was wholly dependable, but very high-spirited. He had no nerves and 
seemed not to know what fear was. Yet he was high-strung and excitable. 
Through my acquaintance with Peter I came to understand that the Swallow 
tribe must be birds of fine breeding; Peter had the marks of “pedigree.” It 
seems to be this which explains the fighting propensities of a bird which, 
wholly unarmed as to either beak or claws, is a born fighter. The Purple 
Martins are as belligerent as any bird we have. They will have pitched battles 
with the English Sparrows, and I have known such a battle to go on for three 
days, some of each side being killed in the encounters. The Martin, the Hum- 
mingbird and the Kingbird I have always accounted our most warlike birds 
until this year when I have made the acquaintance of a Migrant Shrike which 
has reduced a Kingbird nesting in the same orchard almost to tears, as one 
might say. The Kingbird has not dared call his soul his own. But though war- 
like abroad, in his domestic character the Martin is singularly gentle. I always 
found Peter’s disposition serene and affectionate. He enjoyed being stroked 
and fondled, provided I made no attempt to clasp him about the body. Perched 
upon my head or on my shoulder, he would ride all about the house. How- 
ever, if anybody said “fight,”’ Peter asked no second invitation. 

Peter and my little cocker spaniel Judy might be characterized as friendly 
foes. They bickered rather than fought. If Peter was brave, Judy was just 
the reverse; the only thing she ever dared attack was cabbage butterflies, 
which she had learned were probably not “laying for her.” Even flies sometimes 
turned into bees; for Judy was no naturalist. Peter she regarded as an intruder, 
and, though small, so bold a bird might be dangerous. She would bark at him 
furiously but she dared not attack. Sometimes when I came into the house 
after dark it was Judy’s barking, as she entered before me, which warned me 
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not to tread on Peter. I usually found him not a foot from her nose, on the 
defensive, while she pranced and yelped at him. For, after he got well enough to 
leave his perch on the table, Peter got in the habit of wandering around by 
himself; an open door was his opportunity. I generally discovered him 
either perched upon one of the rounds of a dining-room chair, or snugly 
tucked away in a little tunnel under the sofa pillows on the couch. Here 
he was always found facing outward. Perhaps an instinct of the immemorial 
nesting of his tribe in holes made him feel at home in this little hole under 
the pillows. 

Judy was an enemy to be despised, but Peter had a foe of a different nature. 
One of my neighbors owned a coal-black coon-cat, with great yellow eyes like 
two full moons. “Coony” was an inveterate bird-catcher, a fierce and subtle 
beast. He was interested in Peter and would steal up to my kitchen door and 
gaze into the room, calculating his chances of a good meal. Often I found 
him there. Peter also enjoyed going to the screen door and looking out. He 
would cling to it and climb nearly to the top, but usually he stayed in the lower 
panel. I have heard Peter chattering defiantly in the kitchen, and, on going 
to him, have found him clinging to one side of the screen door while “Coony” 
on the other was clawing it and trying to get him. Was Peter afraid? Not 
Peter! Peter was enjoying it. His heart did not flutter except with valiant 
rage. There was no symptom of fear about him. Crippled as he was, he was 
perfectly ready to stand up and fight the cat. I fear Peter was a poor judge of 
character, for seldom have I seen a cat with which a bird would have had 
such an unequal contest. 

Daily I exercised Peter, trying to get his wing in condition. In ten days it 
improved very much. His first feeble flutterings were little downward flights; 
then he was able to sustain himself on a level for a short distance; and finally 
he undertook to rise. He got so that he could fly from my hand to the ell 
of the house. The trouble was to induce him to return. He seemed to think 
my time of as little value as his. And on account of cats I had to watch not 
only him but the whole neighborhood. Once he gave me a sad fright by flying 
from the ridgepole down the other side of the house. I expected to find him 
devoured by some lurking cat over there, but on hurrying around I found him 
sitting in the grass, ready to be taken up. 

Meantime I was anxiously watching the migration of the Martins. It was 
now well into September, and the nights were cool and the supply of flies 
growing perceptibly less. Peter was getting in condition to travel, but would he 
have any traveling companions? Day by day I watched the flights of Martins 
wheeling about the church spire and saw their ranks get thinner and thinner. 
It was the last end of the migration and although he was well and fat, Peter 
was hardly in condition for the strain of the long journey south. But there 
came a day when I decided to wait no longer. I gave Peter to my brother 
to take care of, and I never saw him afterward. 


“Report of an Expedition to Laysan Islands in 1911”* 


creating the largest, and, in many respects, most important Bird 

Reservation of the fifty odd now existing. It is known as the Hawaiian 
Islands Reservation and consists “of a dozen or more islands, reefs, and shoals 
that stretch westward from the Hawaiian Islands proper for a distance of 
upwards of 1,500 miles toward Japan.” 

Laysan, ornithologically the principal island of the group, is known to Amer- 
ican readers through the admirable work done on it by Walter K. Fisher, who, 
while on the S. S. ‘Albatross,’ visited the island in the summer of 1902 and sub- 
sequently published the results of his studies, together with the exceptionally 
interesting and successful photographs which he obtained. 

The present paper adds a chapter to the history of the island, and the facts 
it presents regarding the destruction of bird-life for millinery purposes so 
forcibly illustrate the need for bird protection even in the most remote parts of 
the globe, that by permission, we quote from it at length. 

In his letter of transmittal, Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, writes: 

“The Hawaiian Islands Reservation was established by Executive order 
in 1909 to serve as a refuge and breeding-place for the million of sea birds and 
waders that from time immemorial have resorted there yearly to raise their 
young or to rest while migrating. In 1909 a party of feather-hunters landed on 
Laysan, one of the twelve islands comprising the reservation, and killed more 
than 200,000 birds, notably Albatrosses, for millinery purposes. Through the 
prompt codperation of the Secretary of the Treasury, the revenue cutter 
Thetis, ander the command of Capt. W. V. E. Jacobs, was dispatched to the 
island and returned to Honolulu in January, 1910, with 23 poachers and their 
booty, consisting of the plumage of more than a quarter of a million birds. 
In the spring of 1911, a coéperative arrangement was effected with the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, represented by Prof. C. C. Nutting, head of the zodlogical depart- 
ment, whereby an expedition was sent to Laysan, the largest and most impor- 
tant island of the group; to ascertain the present condition of the bird rookeries 
and to collect a series of birds for a museum exhibit.” 

This expedition, headed by Prof. Homer R. Dill, reached Laysan, 
April 24, 1911, and remained until June 5. Professor Dill writes: 

“Our first impression of Laysan was that the poachers had stripped the 


*Report of an Expedition to Laysan Islands in rg11r, under the joint auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the University of Iowa. By Homer R. Dill, Assistant Professor of 
Zodlogy in the State University of Iowa, and Wm. Alanson Bryan, Professor of Zodlogy in the College 
of Hawaii. Bull. No. 42, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 1912, pp. 1-30; 
plis. IX. 

+See U. S. Fish Com. Bull. for 1903, pp. 1-39; The Auk, XX, 1903, pp. 384-307; XXI, 1904, pp, 
8-20. 


L): February 3, 1909, President Roosevelt signed an executive order 
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place of bird life. An area of over three hundred acres on each side of the 
buildings was apparently abandoned. Only the Shearwaters moaning in their 
burrows, the little wingless Rail skulking from one grass tussock to another, 
and the saucy Finch remained. It is an excellent example of what Professor 
Nutting calls the survival of the inconspicuous. 

“Here, on every side, are bones bleaching in the sun, showing where the 
poachers have piled the bodies of the birds as they stripped them of wings and 
feathers. In the old open guano shed (p. 283) were seen the remains of hundreds 
and possibly thousands of wings which were placed there but never cured for 
shipping, as the marauders were interrupted in their work. 

“An old cistern back of one of the buildings tells a story of cruelty that 
surpasses anything else done by these heartless, sanguinary pirates, not except- 
ing the practice of cutting the wings from living birds and leaving them to 
die of hemorrhage. In this dry cistern the living birds were kept by hundreds 
to slowly starve to death. In this way the fatty tissue lying next to the skin 
was used up, and the skin was left quite free from grease, so that it required 
little or no cleaning during preparation. 

“Many other revolting sights, such as the remains of young birds that had 
been left to starve and birds with broken legs and deformed beaks, were to be 
seen. Killing clubs, nets, and other implements used by these marauders 
were lying all about. Hundreds of boxes to be used in shipping the bird-skins 


* were packed in an old building. It was very evident they intended to carry on 


their slaughter as long as the birds lasted. 

“Not only did they kill and skin the larger species but they caught and 
caged the Finch, Honey-eater, and Miller Bird. Cages and material for making 
them were found.” 

Prof. William A. Bryan, the representative of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies in Hawaii, through whom the depredations of the feather- 
hunters were brought to the attention of the Government, joined the expedition 
as a representative of the Biological Survey. Professor Bryan had visited 
Laysan in 1903 and was thus able to compare existing with past conditions. 
He writes: 

“This wholesale killing has had an appalling effect on the colony. No one 
can estimate the thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of birds that 
have been wilfully sacrificed on Laysan to the whim of fashion and the lust 
for gain. It is conservative to say that fully one-half the number of birds 
of both species of Albatross that were so abundant everywhere in 1903 have 
been killed. The colonies that remain are in a sadly decimated condition. 
Often a colony of a dozen or more birds will not have a single young. Over a 
large part of the island, in some sections a hundred acres in a place, that ten 
years ago was thickly inhabited by Albatrosses, not a single bird remains, 
while heaps of the slain lie as mute testimony of the awful slaughter of these 
beautiful, harmless, and, without doubt, beneficial inhabitants of the high seas. 
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“While the main activity of the plume-hunters was directed against the 
Albatrosses, they were by no means averse to killing anything in the bird line 
that came the.. way. As a consequence large numbers of all the different 
species of birds that occur on this island were killed. Among the species 
slaughtered may be mentioned Black-footed Albatross, Laysan Albatross, Sooty 
Tern, Gray-backed Tern, Noddy Tern, Hawaiian Tern, White Tern, Bonin 
Island Petrel, Wedge-tailed Shearwater, Christmas Island Shearwater, Red- 
tailed Tropic Bird, Blue-faced Booby, Red-footed Booby, Man-o’-war Bird, 


ALBATROSSES WINGS PILED IN AN OLD SHED BY MILLINERY COLLECTORS ON 
LAYSAN ISLAND 
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Bristle-thighed Curlew, and without doubt many of the few species of the 
smaller birds peculiar to Laysan as well as those that visit it as migrants. 

“Fortunately, serious as were the depredations of the poachers, their 
operations were interrupted before any of the species had been completely 
exterminated. So far as the birds that secure their food from the sea are con- 
cerned, it is reasonable to suppose that they will increase in number, and that 
nature will in time restore this island to its former populous condition if no 
further slaughter is permitted.” 

Professor Bryan concludes his report with “Recommendations for the 
Future Protection of the Reservation” which it is hoped will be made effective. 


Two Problems in Identification 


E reproduce, by permission, two of the many identification problems 

W which are submitted to us for solution. The first illustrates how, 
even after seeing a bird repeatedly and having one’s observations 

confirmed by others, a person more than ordinarily informed may see colors 
and patterns of coloration which do not exist. Fortunately, and what is much 
rarer, it also illustrates how opportunity for continued observation niay finally 
convince one of the possibility of error and thereby make one more cautious 
in the future; and it is this frank confession of faulty observation which 
makes the experience of this bird student an especially valuable object lesson. 

The second problem we reproduce exactly as we received it, as a model 
in exact observation and method of presentation. It required merely a glance 
at Mr. Williams’ pencil sketch, with its accompanying notes, to see that his 
bird was the Troupial (Jcterus icterus) of northern South America. This large, 
fine Oriole is a favorite cage-bird and numbers are imported to this country. 
Doubtless, therefore, Mr. Williams’ bird, as well as one recorded by Audubon 
from Charleston, S. C., over seventy years ago, had escaped from captivity. 

Mr. Williams’ sketch illustrates so admirably the definite and satisfactory 
results to be obtained by the method he employed that we may be permitted 
to repeat here a plea already made for its general adoption: 

“Even better than a description is a figure colored with crayons or water- 
colors. It may be the crudest outline and in ridiculous pose, but at least it is 
definite. There is no possibility of error through the wrong use of terms; the 
observer draws or charts what he sees. Neither art nor skill is required. Any- 
one can learn to make the outline of the normal bird figure as readily as he 
can learn to make the letters of the alphabet, and a little practice will enable 
one to give the shape of bill, wings and tail, and even a hint of characteristic 
form and position. Typical, passerine outline figures may be made in advance 
in one’s field note-book, and the shape of the bill and color may be added 
while the bird is under observation. A collection of diagrams or sketches of 
this kind will be found to possess far greater individuality and value than mere 
written descriptions. If the sketch cannot be completed, if essential details 
are lacking, it is obvious that the subject has not been seen with that definite- 
ness upon which satisfactory field identification should rest.”—F. M. C. 


PROBLEM NO. 1 


Walters Park, Pa., July 9, 1912. 
Eprror oF Brrp-Lore. 
Dear Sir: Can you give me some information about a Black Hummingbird? 
All the bird books state that only one species, the Ruby-throat, is to be found 
(284) 
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in this section of the country, but on June 4, this season, I was watching a 
Baltimore Oriole on the top of a small dead dogwood tree, when suddenly 
a black Hummingbird, with a brilliant orange collar, came out of nowhere and 
perched on the tip top of a slender stem of the same tree. Since that date I 
have seen it more than fifty times and taken many acquaintances with me to 
see the exquisite little beauty, for it very rarely fails to appear within a few 
moments after I reach my post of observation, always perching on the same 
spot where I first discovered it, though several times its curiosity has led it 
to dart for a moment to a telephone wire and look me over at a distance 
of only a few feet. Sometimes it has darted up into a tulip tree and sipped 
among the blossoms there; once or twice I have seen it poising among honey- 
suckle blossoms. Yesterday two black Hummingbirds, one with orange collar 
not noticeable, supposedly the mate, were seen among the blossoms of a trum- 
pet vine. 

The bird is as tiny as the ordinary Hummingbird. The collar is narrow 
and does not meet in front. The breast seems a dark gray or slate color. Its 
bill is very black, long and slender. Altogether the little creature is a fasci- 
nating puzzle to me. Its friendliness, its look of elfish intelligence when perch- 
ing, its willingness to be “called out” to its perch many times a day to be ad- 
mired as it poses and prinks and preens, its unusual habit of frequent perching, 
its long sojourn, are all mystifying to me. I have so far failed to find the nest, 
which I supposed at first must account for the perching as if on sentinel duty, 
but it has been here now a month and five days and I don’t know how much 
longer before I found it. 

Any information about this mysterious little guest from the tropics would 
be greatly appreciated by me. 


| Walters Park, Pa., July 16, rorz2. 


Eprror oF Brrp-Lore. 

Dear Sir: Your letter in regard to my “black Hummingbird” just received. 
My observation of the Hummers has been for the most part ‘“‘on the wing,” 
and I did not know their tendency to haunt favorite perches for such long 
periods. Thank you for this information. 

A day or two after I wrote you, the little Hummer in question finally 
revealed his true identity, a Ruby-throat, as you surmised. Though knowing 
as I do the tendency of a bird’s coloring to vary in different lights, “my pet 
Hummingbird” deceived me completely. Black he certainly appears when 
perching, and black a score or more of my acquaintances have also pronounced 
him while lesiurely observing him at only a few feet distance. 

But one day he poised before a near-by trumpet flower at just the right 
angle for the sunlight to fall directly upon his back, and suddenly he became 
a brilliant green. As he turned to fly away the unmistakable ruby gleamed 
from his throat. A moment later he was again perching quite near me, again 
transformed into an elfish little black creature,—but his secret was mine at last. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN ORIOLE FROM OHIO 


My dear Mr. Chapman: You may be interested in the enclosed sketch. 
It was made under such circumstances as to be quite accurate. We have kept 
a sharp lookout for the possible return of the bird but he has not appeared. 
If you have any suggestion as to the bird’s indentity I should be greatly 
interested to hear it. Sincerely yours, 


A. B. WritraMs, Jr. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 
EIGHTEENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz Fvertes 


(See Frontispiece) 
TOWHEE 


The Towhees of eastern North America have been separated into two 
forms differing in the color of the eyes; the southern form, the White-eyed 
Towhee, is resident in the southeastern United States from South Carolina to 
Florida. The breeding range of the other form, the Red-eyed Towhee, extends 
from near the northern boundary of the white-eyed form north to Canada. 
The two forms are together during the winter, the red-eyed race arriving in 
its southward migration at Raleigh, N. C., on the average, October 13, earliest, 
October 4, 1889; Atlanta, Ga., (near) average, October 12, earliest, October 
5, 1903; northern Florida, average, October 15, earliest, October 11, 1903. It 
departs on the average from northern Florida, April 18, latest, May 2, 1909; 
Atlanta, Ga., (near) average, April 21, latest, April 27, 1902; Raleigh, N. C., 
average, May 7, latest, May 15, 1886. Near Gainesville, Texas, it arrives 
on the average, October 27, earliest, October 5, 1888; and leaves on the average, 
April 20, latest, May 12, 1885. 

There could scarcely be found a better example of migration occurring 
earlier west of the Alleghenies than at corresponding latitudes to the eastward. 
The Towhees arrive in northern Ohio more than a month earlier than at the 
same latitude on the Atlantic coast. At the date of their arrival in Washing- 
ton, D. C., they have already been present for a week at Beaver, Pa., a hundred 
and fifty miles farther north. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


| 


Number, | Average date of | Earliest date of 


pt com a spring arrival spring arrival 


Newmarket, Va | April 19 March 31, 1889 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va | April 14 | March 29, 1897 
Washington, D. C | April 5 Rare, winter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) April 22 March 31, 1895 
Berwyn, Pa | April 22 | March 29, 1904 
Beaver, Pa | March 29 March 13, 1908 
Liv kad tte diigo as | April 23 April 5, 1905 
Morristown, 'N. Z April 22 | April 15, 1905 
Englewood, 'N. J April 23 April 9, 1905 
New Providence, N. J April 24 April 17, 1893 
Flatbush, N. Y April 23 | April 17, 1893 
Alfred, N. Y April 26 April 19, 1909 
Hadlyme, Conn April 24 | April 20, 1896 
Jewett City, Conn April 24 April 13, 1886 
Hartford, Conn April 26 April 19, 1909 


PLACE 


Providence, R. I.. 
Taunton, Mass... . 
Springfield, Mass.. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Hydeville, Vt.... 


SD ne 
Manchester, N. H.......... 


Durham, N. H.. 
Portland, Maine 


Phillips, Maine.. ae 


Quebec, Canada. . 
Helena, Ark..... 
Lexington, Ky.. 
Independence, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ti... 
Silverwood, Ind. 
Frankford, Ind.. , 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Wauseon, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. .. 
Petersburg, Mich.......... 
Plymouth, Mich.. 


Plover Mills, Ontario................ 


Galt, Ontario... 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 
Indianola, Iowa 
Grinnell, Iowa... 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Madison, Wis.... 
Green Bay, Wis 

La Crosse, Wis.. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 

Elk River, Minn. 
White Earth, Minn.. 
Southeastern Kansas 
Onaga, Kan.. 
Southeastern Nebraska. . 
Badger, Neb.. 
Southeastern South Dakota. 
Grand Forks, N. D. (near).. 
Aweme, Manitoba..... 
Qu’ Appelle, Saskatchewan. . 


PLACE 


Aweme, Manitoba......... 
Lincoln, Neb........ 
Onaga, Kan...... 

Elk River, Minn. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number 
of years’ | 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 30 
pe 26 


ril 
May 6. 


| May 2 
May 7 

| May 12 

| May 8 


_ 


nw Dw 


_ 


wornw 


March 26 
March 1 
March 12 
March 13 
March 21 
March 9 
March 11 
| March 20 
| March 19 
| March 20 
March 21 
March 24 
April 7 
April 13 


“ 
ofrwuustS 


yN™~N G@™ On 


— 


| March 16 
March 17 
March 20 
April 9 
April 14 
April 26 
April 22 
April 16 
April 23 
May 8 
March 7 
March 16 
| March 19 
April 18 
May 5 
May 7 
May 18 
May 19 


; co 
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FALL MIGRATION 


April 17, 1909 
April 24, 1889 
April 25, 1897 
April 25, 1908 
May 6, 1887 
May 1, 1902 
April 23, 1889 
May 8, 1901 
May 6, 1908 
May 14, 1905 
May 25, 1880 
March 7, 1898 
February 25, 1906 
February 28, 1898 
February 13, 1909 
March 7, 1908. 
January 10, 1903 
March 1, 1900 
March 1, 1894 
March 10, 1898 
March 6, 1899 
March 17, 1889 
March 14, 1894 
April 4, 1892 
March 28, 1899 
May 9, 1909 
March 10, 1899 
March 10, 1902 
March 18, 1888 
April 1, 1892 
April 2, r910 
April 25, 1885 
April 1, 1905 
April 11, 1889 
April 14, 1887 
May 7, 1881 
March 3, 1906 
March 3, 1892 
March 4, 1902 
April 13, 1903 
April 26, 1889 
May 2, 1889 
April 30, 1904 


May 8, 1903 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


cl yencs' | freee detest 
i oearee 8 September 15 
Act tees 12 October 21 
ioe 6 | Octobir x 


November 8, 1885 


September 25, 1904 
December 8, 1900 
November 23, 1896 
October 12, 1886 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued _ 


Number Average date of 

PLACE or | the last one seen — bese Ba 
MN LN coca po ENS on 3.5 dws 10 October 18 October 23, 1893 
I I ees a OS eu ves 4 | October 25 October 31, 1898 
Monies eds t--cis be vee poees 8 | October 24 November 26, 1906 
Southwestern Ontario............... 8 | October 11 November 3, 1889 
Vicksburg, Mich.................... 4 | October 27 November 5, 1904 
MI EUIN s 6ore 5 554.5 vo caveats nceyl 5 October 22 November 8, 1902 
MPU GND... ko ce sk eee ces 7 | October 21 November 12, 1884 
Oo een aera a 5 | October 19 November 29, 1906 
Waterloo, ag ace PSG cower tean | 6 | October 22 November 16, 1905 
St. Louis, M sda) 4 aKa Ga At December 30, 1882 
Portland, ie. pik eaeaeed October 12, 1906 
Southern New Hampshire. Be 5 ese eed 3 October 9 October 24, 1897 
I TED oe Sv yen ockew ses Kee 12 October 12 October 23, 1904 
Hartford, Se SR RRR ie 7 October 11 October 25, 1909 
New York City, N. Y. (mear)........| 12 October 17 November 4, 1891 
cS aerate 6 October 23 November 15, 1885 
ee SS Pe rer 8 October 26 * December 19, 1908 
i RE ee 15 October 15 November 12, 1904 
Beaver, _ ade ethos 44-5 cekaika pec oe 7 October 21 October 26, 1909 
EM aide Wide tis 00 'v 5 wx o's wa ee 13 October 14 November 3, 1888 
Philedeiphis, pane Foe 12. | October 23 November 9, 1886 
EE eee eee are 8 | October 21 Rare, winter 


SPOTTED TOWHEE 


The Spotted Towhees of western North America (Pipilo maculatus) have 
been divided into seven forms; one is confined to Mexico, one to southern 
Lower California, and one to the islands off the coast of southern California. 
A fourth form, the San Diego Towhee, is nearly, if not quite, non-migratory 
over a large part of California, while a fifth form, the Oregon Towhee, occurs 
on the coast from British Columbia to southern California, and is migratory 
at the two extremes of its range, but no definite statement can be made of 
its dates of migration. The other two forms, the Arctic and the Spurred Tow- 
hees, occupy the Rocky Mountains from southern Canada south to Mexico 
and the western part of the plains. They are both strictly migratory, but it 
is not possible to separate the migration records of the two forms. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


. 

PLACE of yours’ | “Sefayertivel | apeing ereivel, 
Valentine, Neb. (near)............... 4 April 27 | April 20, 1900 
Es oa", i caccn ewe sees 6 April 10 March 31, 1907 
5 oe Stes hee 5 April 18 April 7, 1908 
Boulder, Colo. spend) - Sed eos cas cone 10 April 18 March 26, 1900 
Cheyenne, PR Te ey eet April 28, 1889 
Terry, Mont.. > See i 8 May 10 May 2, 1894 
Great Falls, Mont. (near). Tippee ete oS 8 May 11 May 6, 1904 
Flagstaff, Alberta...............4... 5 May 20 May 11, 1908 
UE NOU. ces ceecaveee | March 15, 1900 
Rathdrum, Idaho................... 4 March 20 | March 9, 1899 
Okanagan Landing, B. C............. 3 April 18 March 19, 1910 


i 
| 
i 
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The last Towhees were seen in northern Montana on the average, Septem- 
ber 24, latest, October 9, 1905; Yuma, Colo., average, October 6, latest, October 
10, 1908; Beulah, Colo., average, October 14, latest, October 27, 1910._ The 
Towhees that spend the winter at Kerrville, Tex., have left there on the aver- 
age, May 3, latest, May 8, 1907; and near Manhattan, Kan., average, May 3, 
latest, May 12, 1884. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
SEVENTEENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Towhee (Pipilo e. erythrophthalmus, Figs. 1, 2). The nestling Towhee is a 
sparrow-like looking bird with both upper and underparts streaked with 
blackish. When the tail-feathers are sufficiently grown, their black or brown 
color and broad white tips show that the bird is not a true Sparrow, and its 
characters are quickly revealed when the postjuvenal molt begins. At this 
molt all the body feathers, all but the primary wing-coverts, the tertials, and, 
according to Dwight, even the tail, are lost, and the bird passes directly into 
a plumage which differs from that of fully adult specimens only in having the 
primary coverts slightly browner. Molting birds are thus at times most cu- 
riously mottled, males particularly showing black patches of the incoming first 
winter plumage surrounded by the brown, streaked juvenal plumage. 

The sexes can be distinguished as soon as the tail is long enough to see 
whether: it is composed of the black feathers of the male or brown ones of the 
female. 

There is no spring molt, and summer birds differ from winter ones only 
in having more worn plumage. 

Arctic Towhee (Pipilo maculatus arcticus, Figs. 4, 5). Our six western 
races of Pipilo maculatus differ from the eastern Towhee chiefly in the greater 
amount of white in the wing-coverts and scapulars and in the darker color of 
the female. 

The juvenal plumage is darker and more heavily streaked, this being 
particularly true of the dark race (P. m. oregonus) inhabiting the humid Pacific 
Coast region from northern California to British Columbia, showing that 
the characters of the adult are inherited. 

So far as plumage changes are concerned the western bird appears to agree 
with the eastern one, the adult plumage being acquired at the postjuvenal 
molt, in which all the feathers except the secondaries and the primaries and 
their coverts are shed. 


Hotes from Field and DStuvp 


Long Island Notes 


In this section of Long Island, where 
the native trees are almost entirely pine, 
and running water is absolutely lacking, 
most of the smaller birds—Thrushes, 
Warblers, Vireos, Flycatchers, etc.—do 
not remain to nest, though a few species 
seem just suited and stay by the hundred. 
But the migrations of May, 1912, brought 
for a few days at least, such a plenty of 
birds as must have delighted any student. 

The first week of the month was very 
wet and stormy, probably seriously 
delaying the migrants, but between May 
g and 11 there came a flight quite worthy 
of note. Especially in the village were 
the birds plentiful, where many maples 
and other deciduous trees have been 
cultivated for years, and among the 


earliest to attract notice were a number 
of Scarlet Tanagers—full colored males— 
who rambled about on at least two days 
in couples, trios, and even, on one occasion, 


in a quartet, a beautiful sight. On another 
day I saw three Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
(males), a Baltimore Oriole, a Catbird, a 
Hummingbird, several Red-eyed Vireos, 
and Warblers—! The Pine, Black- 
throated Green, and Yellow-rumped War- 
blers were already here, and these-three 
days added in quantity the Parula, 
Black-and-white and Black-throated Blue, 
and in fewer numbers the Redstart, 
Maryland Yellowthroat, Magnolia, Chest- 
nut-sided, Yellow, Blackpoll, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush and Oven-bird. No doubt 
I missed many others, for it was often 
impossible to recognize one before a new 
song or flick of color on a near-by branch 
made it difficult to keep my attention on 
the first. 

One little corner was almost ideal: 
about a quarter of an acre not far from 
the main street, but so surrounded by 
hedges and tall pines that it was quite 
shut off from people and houses. It 
seemed to have been an old-time lawn 


from the bright-colored shrubs along 
one side, then a few small fruit trees and 
on the north side of the lot, against a 
perfect background of pines, a big cherry 
tree in full blossom. That cherry tree was 
the Warblers’ harbor, and I had only to 
wait quietly under a near-by pear tree 
and look and listen as they approached 
from every side. 

That certainly was the great migration 
of the season. By May 12 it was mostly 
over, and by May 17 few except those 
intending to nest here were to be found. 
By the latter date the Prairie Warbler 
had become noticeable, and now these 
are plentiful, particularly in a tract that 
once was thick with second-growth pine, 
but in May, 1911, was severely burned. 
The big brakes and quick-growing under- 
brush have already covered the ground, 
but the stark, ragged trees above, some 
still showing green along the higher 
branches, others dead to the very tops, 
all still black with the smut of burning, 
offer a sad apology for the grace and 
beauty of thirteen months ago. 

The Yellowthroats also have remained 
in numbers, generally choosing quarters 
where the masses of low scrub-oak and 
the woods are trying to overcome each 
other. Beyond these two I know of no 
other Warblers now here. 

The Pine Warbler was an early arrival, 
my first date being April 21, the last 
May 17.. During most of that time they 
were present in considerable numbers, 
and their song was so exactly like that of 
the Chippy that -by song alone I never 
felt certain which bird I heard. 

Since May 15, a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher has been in the neighborhood; 
later still a few Pewees arrived, and toward 
the middle of June a Kingbird showed 
himself occasionally. 

By the middle of May also, and since, 
Brown Thrashers have been nearly as 
abundant as the Chewinks, and from late 
April till late in May, Goldfinches were 
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beyond number. Now the last are more 
scattered for nesting and more quiet. A 
few Red-Eyes are likely to be found later 
in the summer, but at the present date I 
seldom hear one. 

Thrushes of all sorts are very few, even 
during migrations; but I have seen a Veery 
on two occasions, and last summer two 
Wood Thrushes used to sing regularly 
from a dense grove of pines in the center 
of the village. This year I believe a pair 
is nesting near by. 

The Baltimore Orioles are still singing 
along the principal streets, and as their 
favorite elms are very scarce, they seem 
to prefer maples and the tall white locusts 
for nest-trees. In some localities, Purple 
Martins have nested for years in boxes 
put up for them, but I have had no per- 
sonal experience with them and reports 
indicate that they are growing a little 
scarce. House Wrens: also are nate 
ready to use suitable boxes. 

But the Blue Jays and Flickers here are 
no more the wild birds of the woods that 
I had formerly supposed them, than are 
Song Sparrows! Flickers do not winter 
here to my knowledge, but appeared 
early in April, and two weeks later they 
were to be heard and seen in every direc- 
tion—on the ground, in trees, flying over 
the fields, drumming, calling every note 
they could remember (and that’s quite a 
variety!) and before long they began to 
investigate old holes and start new ones. 
Suitable wood seemed to be the only 
necessity, for the hole might be freshly 
drilled in some old dead favorite in the 
woods with several black holes of past 
years within a few feet, in the hollow of an 
old apple tree, in the top of a telephone 
pole beside the road, or—the best I have 
yet seen—in an old stump only thirty- 
five feet from the corner of a piazza. The 
last, to be sure, is on the property of a 
true bird-lover, far enough from the 
village to be free of English Sparrows, 
where the many trees contain boxes for 
the Wrens and Martins and where, above 
all, a water-pan is kept filled. Here the 
Flickers come as well as others, not only 
to drink but often to bathe, and delight 


- Lore 


their hostess by spattering the water to 
the very edge of the porch. Yet the 
Flickers had troubles, for once the stump 
was cut down and had to be nailed back 
in place, and a strip of tin fastened around 
to discourage cats, for the hole is just 
at a convenient height to look in. Yet 
this is the fourth season they have used it. 

Blue Jays are plentiful all the year and 
are ready to nest in the pines or big 
arborvite hedges on one’s lawn, or in- the 
woods, as the case may be. But now, of 
course, they are far less noisy than earlier 
in the spring. 

Chimney Swifts are plentiful, a number 
of Barn Swallows and Whip-poor-wills are 
in evidence, while on several occasions 
I thought a Night Hawk called, but 
never could find the bird. A few Doves 
are about also, and almost any fine morn- 
ing, soon after sunrise, their soft cooing 
may be heard. All the spring Bluebirds 
have been decidedly scarce, making me 
wonder if the fast-increasing Starlings 
are partly the cause. 

I have not mentioned the innumerable 
Purple Grackles and Meadow Larks, nor 
the Sparrows. Of the last, those nesting 
are Chippy, Song, Field and Vesper, the 
last less common now than in May; and 
I saw a few Fox and White-throated 
during migrations. Red Crossbills, which 
were about at odd times during the winter, 
surprised me on May 17—a flock of eight! 

As the honeysuckle opens I hope each 
day for the appearance of a pair of Hum- 
mers, for last summer they nested on a 
maple branch beside one of the main auto 
streets, using dandelion puffs and the 
usual covering of small pieces of lichen. 
—IsaBeL McC. Lemmon, Brentwood, L. I. 


A Talented Song Sparrow 


Our little circle of bird-lovers were 
enjoying the beauty of a June morning, 
lounging under a maple, far enough 
removed from the house to escape the 
after-breakfast noises from the kitchen. 
Indeed any noises would have seemed an 
intrusion upon the mute speech of flower 
and leaf, and_ meadow and scented air, 


Notes from Field and Study 


that perfect morning. It must have been 
a sense of this that kept our talk within 
few words, uttered softly, as though loud 
speech would have broken an enthralling 
charm. But we were to be shown that 
not all sounds are at variance with June’s 
best showing. From somewhere among 
the leaves overhead came the notes of a 
Song Sparrow. The melody was repeated 
over and over, as something too good to 
be given only once. No intrusion upon 
June’s perfect harmony. No discord. 
Rather it was a fit musical setting for the 
beauty around us. After the singer 
stopped there was a pause long enough to 
make us believe he had flown away, when 
the song was renewed. But how different! 
The arrangement of the notes was entirely 
new. At first we thought the bird must 
have gone and another Sparrow taken 
his place, though the song seemed to 
come from the same position in the tree. 

We arose and walked about, peering 
up through the branches. There he sat 
at the top of a dead bough, with head 
pointing upward as though offering the 
best that was in him to the skies. A song 
of sunrise, a song that goes with moods of 
serene joy and hope. Let evening take 
the Wood Thrush, the Veery and the 
Hermit Thrush. Our little brown bird 
is the melodist of the day new-born. 

Again he stopped. We watched to see 
whether he might fly away. It began to 
dawn upon us that the period of silence 
meant more than a mere cessation of the 
music. We were on the alert for the 
renewed song; and this time there would 
be no doubt of the identity of the singer. 
Presently the head pointed skyward 
again and the notes floated down to us. 
An entirely different song again—differ- 
ent from either of the others in the arrange- 
ment and succession of the notes. 

It is not because he is tired then that 
the Song Sparrow pauses in his song, but 
in order that he may. compose another 
melody. Other singers have great variety 
of notes; as the Mockingbird, the Brown 
Thrush and the Catbird; but what other 
bird sings a set song many times over, 
then, after a pause, another one entirely 
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different, and so on through changes so 
numerous that they seem limitless? 

The modest little singer had revealed 
himself as something more than an uncon- 
scious voicing of nature’s melodies. He 
seemed a composer who sings his song 
many times, then ceases and invents 
another which he voices, and another, 
and as many as he chooses. Since that 
day we have regarded him as in a class 
by himself—the creative artist of the 
winged choir—Grorce A. DENNISON, 
256 70th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bluebirds vs. Wrens 


Hoping to entice some birds to build 
near our new little cottage, we fastened 
a gourd on the post of. our porch. Sure 
enough, early in the spring, came the tiny 
Wren, bringing his busy little wife, who 
hopped onto the rose bush, and then in 
and out several times, while he sat on 
the porch support and sang his little song. 
After only a few moments’ investigation 
they both went to work, and to us who 
were watching, seemed quite contented. 

On the third morning while we stood 
watching the little builders, who should 
come flying right against the Wren and 
knock him off his perch, but a Bluebird, 
who, to the little Wren, I am sure, 
looked enormous. 

So, all morning, every time the Wrens 
came with grass or other material for 
their nest the Bluebird would fly against 
them and drive them away. Finally the 
Bluebird must have grown very angry, for 
he flew into the gourd and we could see him 
scratching and tearing up the work of the 
Wrens, and one stick too long to come out 
of the door, he took in his bill and flew 
with such force, that, to our surprise, he 
tumbled out head first, but the twig came 
also, and he flew away. This old bachelor 
bird (for he was alone) kept watch over 
the gourd and succeeded in dispossessing 
the Wrens. In time he found a mate and 
they built their nest and raised their 
little family of three. 

It was a great pleasure to watch the 
parent birds feeding the young, and how 
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hard they had to work! Every time we 
dug in the garden they flew almost at 
our feet, snatched a grub and flew to the 
nest. ™ 

The male bird brought his contribution, 
put it into one little open mouth, then 
would fly away; while the mother bird 
always waited and carried away the 
white droppings, and thus kept their 
home clean. 

The day the little ones left the nest was 
almost as exciting to the watchers as to the 
birds themselves. Instead of the usual meal, 
brought between four and five o’clock, the 
parent birds kept away, and from time 
to time would give a call from a near-by 
post or branch. At each call the little 
birds would stick their heads out, first 
one, then two, and once, all three. 

Finally, after nearly half an hour of 
this calling, with a great flutter of wings, 
out they came. One flew aimlessly away 
over the fields, and one big bird followed. 
The other two did not go far and were 
joined by the mother bird, who led them 
by easy stages from tree to tree. 

The others hopped all around the yard, 
perched on fence and hedge, but they 
did not return to the home although we 
watched till dark. 

The gourd had been vacant about two 
weeks when one day two Wrens came and 
took possession. The watchers felt sure 
it was the same pair, and we again took 
up our position of watching. 

They did not use the Bluebirds’ nest, 
except as a support, but built a very small 
one on the side. Almost before it was 
finished, back came Mr. Bluebird, and 
drove them away. 

He would sit on a fence-post or a branch 
and, just as in the early spring, seemed to 
watch until the littlhe Wrens came, then 
up he would come and drive them away. 

The watchers tried to help the little 
birds by clapping their hands or “shooing”’ 
him away. The Wren would utter his 
shrill cry of alarm and when either of us 
would go to see what was the trouble, 
the Bluebird was sure to be there, some- 
times standing in the door. 

At our approach the Bluebird flew 
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away, but the Wrens never did; they 
seemed to know we wanted to help them. 

But it was of no use; one day Mr. 
Bluebird flew into the nest and whether 
he broke the eggs or tore up the nest, 
we never knew, but the Wrens never 
came back. 

This was a revelation to us, for we had 
never known the Bluebird was so pug- 
nacious. But after all he was human-like, 
and wanted what he wanted and guarded 
what he thought was his home.—Mars. 
M. M. Warne, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Tragedy Narrowly Averted 


We have a small orchard on our resi- 
dence lot in a county-seat town in ‘south- 
eastern Iowa. The orchard occupies the 
rear half of the lot. »At the farther end 
of the orchard stands a fine box-elder tree 
which has been kept carefully trimmed 
to certain outward dimensions for years. 
The fact that this tree is not permitted to 
gratify its ambitions to grow tall and 
likewise spread out over all the surround- 
ing orchard, causes it to form an exceed- 
ingly dense top with thousands of small 
intermingling branches and twigs. The 
foliage of this tree is so dense that the 
rays of the sun scarcely ever find their 
way through it to the earth beneath. 

Now, although all the members of a 
family of five pass under this tree nu- 
merous times daily, yet the Catbirds have 
made it their home for many summers. 
They have cheered us with their song 
morning, noon and night. One of the 
favorite stations for the bird to occupy 
while singing or scanning the surrounding 
trees for food has often been upon the 
pump-handle, the pump being situated 
about twenty feet from the kitchen win- 
dow. Besides the music which they have 
furnished us free and unsolicited, they 
have destroyed thousands of green worms, 
caterpillars, slugs, and insects of every 
variety. Of all the native song birds which 
visit this part of the country, I believe 
there is only one, the Brown Thrush, 
that has a more varied and pleasing song 
than has the Catbird. 


An incident which occurred a year ago 
and might readily have developed into a 
tragedy, had it not been for some of my 
own nocturnal habits, was announced by 
a sudden, loud fluttering and screeching 
noise, the like of which I had not heard 
before, coming from our box-elder tree 
at about eleven o’clock p.M. 

I suspected the trouble, and hurriedly 
arming myself with a stout club I made 
my way as fast as my legs could carry me 
to the scene of the disturbance. There, 
in the faint moonlight, I could see the 
outline of the birds’ greatest enemy, the 
stray cat! and its fiery yellow eyes were 
staring at me in the darkness under the 
tree! It had crawled up the tree and 
through the branches until it was about 
two feet from the birds’ nest when the 
alarm was given. Well, the reader may 
rest assured that if I had had a shot-gun 
instead of my Bushman’s weapon, the 
town ordinance against shooting within the 
corporation would have been broken into 
small bits right then and there. As it 
was, I could only let my club go with all 
my might in the direction of the thief, 
and, contrary to my usual luck and 
expectation, I hit the feline square. Cat 
and club came to the ground with a thud, 
but before I could make any further 
hostile demonstrations the cat had dis- 
appeared into the darkness, and not to 
return, so far as I know, for the birds 
continued to sing and feed their young 
till they were fledged, and took their 
journey on stout and tireless wings to 
the sunny Southland. 

But the incident which I wanted 
especially to relate in this paper is one 
of more recent occurrence. This spring 
of 1912, as usual, these birds made their 
appearance about May 1, but did not 
make active preparations for house- 
keeping till some weeks later, and, by 
the last of May, their new nest in the 
box-elder was nearing completion. On 
June 1, while strolling in the orchard, my 
attention was called to the box-elder by a 
lot of vigorous fluttering and scolding 
near the Catbirds’ nest. One bird was 
visible from my position and seemed to 
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be watching those near-by, who, as I 
thought, were having an argument as to 
which one of the two should occupy the 
nearly completed mest. They were hidden 
from my view, however, by the foliage. 
The trouble seemed to me to last an 
unusually long time and I began to 
wonder at the apparent pugnacity of 
these attractive little songsters. My 
curiosity led me to approach a little 
closer and closer, and still the racket went 
on. When I came directly under the nest 
the one bird which had been visible to 
me all the time-and had been sitting 
perfectly still, not giving me any atten- 
tion before, noticed me and flew away, 
and, to my astonishment, I saw that the 
other two birds were not fighting, as I 
had supposed, but were tangled up in 
some ordinary white pack-cord, such as 
dry-goods merchants use in tying up 
their wares. The children had been play- 
ing with this cord about the yard, and 
evidently these birds had picked it up 
and carried it to the tree, and, in their 
struggles to get some ten or twelve feet 
of it through the branches to the nest, 
got so tangled up in it that had I not 
discovered them, and, with the assistance 
of a handy step-ladder, set them free, 
they would no doubt both have perished 
in a few hours. I found that one of the 
birds had the cord looped about its neck 
several times and was literally “hung up 
by the neck;’’ the other bird had the cord 
about one wing and one leg, also one coil 
around its body. When I approached 
them closely they made such frantic 
efforts to get away that one of them 
broke the cord and flew away taking the 
coils about its neck along, but the other 
was tied up so securely that I had to 
loosen the cord before it could get 
away. I took the cord out of the tree 
and on measurement found there were 
between ten and twelve feet of it in one 
piece. 

I supposed that the injuries the birds 
might have received, together with their 
fright, would keep them away for this 
season, but, as I am writing (this is six 
days since that, the birds’ eventful day). 
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they have finished the nest and seem to 
be incubating. 

Several questions naturally arise in 
one’s mind in connection with this 
remarkable affair. Are the birds now 
occupying the nest the same individuals 
who were caught in the tangle? Where 
did the third bird come from so suddenly, 
that it could stand by and sympatheti- 
cally watch their struggles for freedom? 
Was it possible for one of these birds to 
gather up twelve feet of this cord and 
carry it the length of the lot to the box- 
elder, or did both the birds tackle the 
job in concerted action? If one bird 
carried the cord alone, how or when did 
the other bird “get into the game?” It 
certainly would have been an interesting 
thing to have been able to watch these 
birds from the time they found the cord 
till I found them in their helpless predica- 
ment.—E. D. NauMAN, Sigourney, Iowa. 


A Yellow Warbler’s Nest 


Early in May a member of my house- 
hold was sitting on a side-porch sewing. 
Unnoticed, a few small bits of the cloth 
and edging on which she was at work 
were blown into the grass a foot or two 
away. 

Her attention was called to them by 
seeing a Yellow Warbler, who came closer 
and closer to these bits of cloth and 
edging, and while watching her, took 
them, one at a time, into a hedge of lilac 
and syringa bushes, a few feet distant. 

This suggested that he was building 
and wanted material for his nest, and to 
meet this need still further, bits of cotton 
were put on a fence-post that was under 
the lilac bush. 

Although the bird was not in sight 
when this was done, as soon as one was a 
foot or more away, he would come to the 
post, look at her and go off with the 
cotton. 

This was repeated several times a day 
for three or four days, and when he ceased 
to take it, we knew no more was needed. 

Weeks went on and the little family 
were reared and the nest abandoned, but 
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it was most interesting to see with what 
skill it had been made. 

Woven in with the dried grasses, hair 
and roots, were the cotton, the white 
cambric and the Hamburg edging. 

The birds remained near us, enjoying 
the raspberries and the bird-bath, and 
we hope to welcome them another year, 
having had ample evidence that the 
Yellow Warbler is grateful for help and 
glad to be friendly.—E. J. Lutuer, Milion, 
Mass. 


Nesting of the Carolina Wren 


“Readers of Brrp-LorE may be inter- 
ested in knowing that this summer we 
had two Carolina Wren’s nests built on 
the concrete piers under our porch. 
Between the piers are heavy wire screens. 
Several tiny crevices where the frames do 
not come quite to the ground served as 
the way for the birds to get in and out. 
The Wrens became as tame as the House 
Wren, and were a great pleasure. The 
nests were built of grass, moss and leaves, 
and were both arched over with the open- 
ing on the side While we have delighted 
in their songs the three years we have 
lived here, they have been so shy, that, 
although singing constantly in trees close 
to the: house, we were never able to get 
a good view of them before. They started 
singing this year while the snow was still 
on the ground. During July they were 
especially musical. From four o’clock in 
the morning until sunset hardly a half 
hour would pass that we were not treated 
to one of their many different songs. We 
are hoping for a whole colony of Carolinas 
under our porch next year. A barberry 
hedge that has been planted on the three 
sides of the house will make it a still more 
secluded and desirable place——Mary 
Gites Biunt, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


Bluebirds in Minnesota 


Noticing the communication in Brrp- 
Lore regarding the scarcity of Bluebirds in 
certain parts of the country I thought it 
might be of interest to bird-lovers to 


know that these birds have been quite 
plentiful here since early spring. I 
believe them to be as common as they 
were during the spring and summer 
months of 1911. The Bluebird is one of 
the first birds to appear in spring, usually 
arriving about April 1. The weather was 
rather bad about that time this year, and 
none of them were seen until April 6. 
Since that date I have seen them regularly 
and have found several nests. A rural 
mail-carrier who makes a thirty-mile 
drive daily informed me that he also had 
seen them many times.—Harry B. 
Locan, JR., Royalion, Minn. 


White Pelicans in Ohio 


On the morning of August 21, 1912, 
my attention was called to two strange 
birds which had stopped on our lake, and 
upon investigating I found them to be a 
pair of White Pelicans. This is rather 
unusual as there is no case on record of 
Pelicans being seen in this vicinity, and 
their appearance anywhere in the state 
is of rare occurrence. 

They were first seen on the evening of 
August 20, and evidently remained on 
the lake during the night. The next 
morning they took flight and after cir- 
cling about for some time came back to 
the water again. This was repeated several 
times, after which they left and have not 
been seen since—W. H. Wisman, New 
Paris, Ohio. 


Goldfinches and Bluebirds in 
Massachusetts 


The American Goldfinches were very 
numerous in Williamstown, Mass., during 
the height of the spring migration. The 
first arrivals were seen by the writer on 
March 21, about a half-dozen being 
noticed at that time. These were still 
in their winter plumage. A few were seen 
occasionally up to May 6, then large 
numbers of them were seen for two weeks, 
these being in full summer plumage. The 
air was literally filled with their merry 
little notes while they swung in the tree- 
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tops or dotted the lawns. It was noticed 
by all who are interested in birds that 
there were an unusually large number of 
them this year. This summer, however, 
the number has been normal. 

It was interesting to find in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore that the Bluebirds 
were very scarce in several places, for the 
scarcity of the Bluebirds has been regret- 
fully noticed here. The first one noticed 
was very late, being seen on March 19. 
Only one or two were found after that at 
rare intervals, there seeming to be no 
regular migratory flocks. I have noticed 
only two pairs nesting in this vicinity this 
year.—W. J. Cartwricut, Williamstown, 
Mass. 


Northern Pileated Woodpecker at 
Corvallis, Oregon 


On May 19, 1912, I observed a pair of 
Northern Pileated Woodpeckers in the 
second growth timber on Hind’s Hill at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet. The birds 
appeared shy and flew deeper into the 
timber as soon as they saw me. This is 
the first record I have of this bird. It is 
reported as formerly common here but 
is now rarely seen.—A. J. STOVER, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Prairie Horned Lark in Maine 


In June, 1911, I saw a pair of Prairie 
Horned Larks fly out of the road just 
ahead of me. I have never observed them 
before at Auburn, Maine. I did not see 
them again until August, when I saw five 
near the same place on a piece of newly 
plowed ground, one of them being pure 
white: Here I observed them every day 
for several days in succession. 

The Horned Lark is common here in 
the months of February and March. 
Prof. J. Y. Stanton, of Bates College, tells 
me that the only difference between the 
Prairie Horned Lark and Horned Lark 
is that the Prairie Horned Lark is slightly 
smaller with a tinge of yellow instead of 
white on the throat.—W. H. WATERMAN, 
Auburn, Maine. 
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Book News 


MicHIGAN Brirep Lire; A List of all the 
Bird Species known to occur in the State 
together with an outline of their Classi- 
fication and an account of the Life His- 
tory of Each Species, with special refer- 
ence to its Relation to Agriculture. With 
seventy Full-page Plates and one hundred 
and fifty-two Text Figures. By WALTER 
Braprorp Barrows, S. B., Professor 
of Zoélogy and Physiology and Curator 
of the General Museum. Special Bul- 
letin of the Department of Zodlogy and 
Physiology of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Published by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, 1912. 8vo., 
xiv + 822 pages. Price, paper, 45 
cents; cloth, 60 cents; transportation, 
35 cents. Applications should be sent 
to Secretary A. M. Brown, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

As the title indicates, this is a complete 
work on the birds of the area it covers, 
and, so far as text is concerned, it at 
once takes its place among the notable 
books on the birds of a state. 

An introduction of thirty-one pages 
treats of ‘Topography,’ ‘Climate,’ ‘Dis- 
tribution of Plant Life,’ ‘Distribution of 
Animal Life,’ ‘Bird Life in Michigan,’ 
‘Recent Changes in the Bird Life of the 
State,’ ‘How to Study Birds,’ and ‘Migra- 
tion,’ while Appendices contain a ‘Hypo- 
thetical List,’ ‘Bibliography,’ ‘Glossary,’ 
‘Outline of Classification,’ and ‘List of 
Contributors,’ the last, including some 214 
names, shows the many sources on which 
Professor Barrows has drawn for informa- 
tion, and is an index of the thoroughness 
of his work. 

The body of the book (pp. 33-729) is 
devoted to the biographies of the 325 
species and subspecies (plus one in 
Appendix I) which are accorded rank as 
Michigan birds. Here we have keys to 
orders, families and species, descriptions 
of plumage, and outline of general range, 
a detailed, historical statement of the 
bird’s status and manner of occurrence in 
Michigan, with data on food, voice, nest- 
ing habits, etc.; all of which, it is obvious, 
make the book of value everywhere and 
indispensable in Michigan. 
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and Reviews 


Professor Barrows evidently has small 
use for the students of birds through an 
opera-glass but believes “that the student 
who searches the woods carefully for a 
bird which he has never seen, who follows 
up each unknown call or song, watches 
with care each doubtful and _ illusive 
form which suggests the bird desired, and 
finally, perhaps after hundreds of dis- 
appointments, kills a specimen of the 
much-coveted species and measures, pre- 
serves and labels it for his collection, has 
gained a knowledge of the appearance, 
habits, notes, size and structure of this 
species which could be obtained in no 
other possible way” (p. 13). That a 
better knowledge of “size” and “struc- 
ture’ may be gained by killing a bird 
than by permitting it to live is true 
enough, but the very fact that it has been 
killed makes it also equally true that all 
opportunity for that intimate study of 
“appearance,” “habits,” and “notes” 
which (as Professor Barrow’s book itself 
shows) we so greatly need, ends with the 
bird’s life. 

No bird student armed with a gun stops 
to study the notes, habits, or appearance 
of some rare or strange bird. The desire 
for acquisition is too strong. Professor 
Barrows quotes Dr. Coues on the needless 
slaughter of bird-life, but he will remem- 
ber that it was Coues who wrote “I fear 
I must tell you to shoot an unknown 
bird on sight.” There was more excuse 
for saying this thirty years ago than 
there is today, but are we never to pass 
the stage where students who prefer to 
study living birds rather than dead ones 
may do so without killing them? 

Professor Barrows endorses the require- 
ment that the “record” of any species for 
a given locality should rest upon an 
actual specimen taken in that locality, 
but surely ornithology consists of some- 
thing more than making records. It has 
been the making of “records” of such 
rare birds as Brewster’s and Lawrence’s 
Warblers, for example, which has so 
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often robbed us of opportunities to solve 
the mystery of their relationships, and 
what little we do know about them, 
Professor Barrows must admit, we owe 
largely to those bird students who have 
been armed with opera-glass and camera, 
rather than with a gun. And it is to the 
observations of these same students that 
we must turn for the largest and most 
important contributions to our knowledge 
of the: life-histories of our birds which 
have been made in the past fifteen years. 
This is as it should be, and the fact serves 
to mark an advance in our methods of 
study resulting from the increased advan- 
tages which the bird student of today 
possesses. 

Time was in eastern North America 
when collecting was necessary, but unless 
the student has some definite use for 
specimens as specimens, he may proceed 
with his study without killing its object. 
Keys for identification and elaborate 
faunal treatises now solve his problems 
of identification and give him detailed 
information in regard to times of occur- 
rence, and among works of this kind 
none, we are sure, will prove to be more 
useful than this admirable work by 
Professor Barrows.—F. M. C. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN OF LIFE IN 
AMERICA. By Rospert _ FRANCIS 
ScHarFF, Ph.B., B.Sc. New York. 
The Macmillan Company,: 1912, 8vo., 
xvi + 497 pages, 21 maps. Price $3. 
Dr. Scharff has placed in this volume 

an immense amount of information in 
regard to the distribution of animals, and 
while we doubt if his interpretation of the 
facts presented will find wide acceptance 
by zodgeographers, his most aggressive 
critic cannot but be thankful for the data 
which he has made so easily available 
for reference, 

Dr. Scharff is a continent builder; he 
takes the most surprising liberties with 
the earth’s surface, throwing out bridges 
connecting hemisphere with hemisphere 
in defiance of geologic probabilities, and 
where the negative evidence outweighs 
the positive many times over. 

Negative evidence, however, he is 
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inclined to ignore nor does he make due 
allowance for the often obvious incom- 
pleteness of recorded information, while 
an examination of specimens rather than 
records would readily convince Dr. 
Scharff that he has given undue weight 
to differences between closely allied forms. 

To read, for example, his remarks on 
Bermuda birds would lead one to believe 
that most of the barely recognizable 
forms inhabiting those islands were 
strikingly different from their continental 
relatives, while his comments on the 
Bluebirds inhabiting Bermuda seem so 
irrelevafit that one almost questions their 
seriousness. 

These islands, by the way, which have 
been hitherto regarded as of purely 
oceanic origin, Dr. Scharff believes “to 
have formed part of a wide belt of land, 
which extended northward from the West 
Indies, joining the mainland of North 
America somewhere near Massachusetts, 
at a time when most of the existing coast 
line of the Atlantic States south of Massa- 
chusetts was submerged.” The fact, 
however, that Bermuda land-birds find 
their continental representatives in the 
South Atlantic States is not mentioned. 

The influence of past climatic changes, 
particularly those occasioned by glacial 
periods, Dr. Scharff considers of small 
importance, nor does he give much weight 
to winds, currents, and other agencies 
which are usually considered to play a 
part in forming the life of islands. 

No doubt there is adequate ground for 
some of Dr. Scharff’s theories, but many of 
them rest on so slight a basis, and he 
argues for such profound changes in the 
earth’s surface on such relatively unim- 
portant and insufficient grounds, that we 
fear his methods will tend to bring the 
science of zoégeography into disrepute 
among more conservative students. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Scharff has made a 
contribution to this subject of the highest 
importance, and one which must be con- 
sidered by all future workers in this field; 
but in our opinion it is a volume for the 
discriminating naturalist and not for 
the general reader.—F. M. C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The July number of 
‘The Condor’ may fairly be termed a 
Rocky Mountain number since three of 
the five general articles and the only review 
are devoted to the birds of this region. 
In the opening article Mrs. Bailey gives, 
in her usual graceful style, an account of 
the characteristic ‘Birds of the Cotton- 
wood Groves’ near Glorieta and the 
Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, and in the 
Conejos River bottoms in Colorado. 
Another instalment of the interesting 
series of papers on the bird lide of the 
Barr Lake region, near Denver, is con- 
tained in ‘Notes on the Wading Birds,’ 
made by R. B. Rockwell and L. J. Hersey, 
and illustrated by thirteen photographs. 
Nine species are treated briefly and nine 
at length. One of the most interesting 
records is that of the nesting of Wilson’s 
Snipe on June 20, 1908, at Barr, a point 
within the Upper Sonoran Zone. 

The bird life of Colorado as a whole is 
discussed by Prof. W. W. Cooke in a 
formal review of W. L. Sclater’s recent 
‘History of the Birds of Colorado,’ which 
is characterized as “among the very best 
of the State bird lists,” 
article on ‘The Present Status of the 
Colorado Check-List of Birds.’ The 
lists of Cooke, 1909, and Sclater, 1912, 
are compared and the discrepancies 
explained in detail. In conclusion, Cooke 
maintains that Sclater’s list of 395 species 
should be reduced by the subtraction of 
7 doubtful species and increased by the 
addition of 15 others. “This makes a 
Colorado list of 403 species about which 
there cannot be much question.” 

The only papers on California birds are 
Ray’s account of the species noted in 
1910 during a ‘Journey to the Star Lake 
Country,’ in the Lake Tahoe region, and 
Bryant’s ‘Present and Future Status of 
the California Valley Quail.’ The latter 


and in a special 


article is a careful study of the various 
factors affecting the present abundance 
of the species, considered under six heads: 
food, cover, enemies, disease, weather and 
hunters. 


A map based on reports from 
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deputy game wardens shows the relative 
abundance of Quail at various points 
in the state in January, 1912. This paper 
merits careful reading by all who are 
interested in the subject from the stand- 
point of geographic distribution or game 
protection. The author concludes that 
food-supply is the most important of the 
factors mentioned, that natural enemies 
are of little consequence, and that there 
is little immediate danger from disease. 
The hunter has in recent years become a 
very important factor and his destruc- 
tiveness should be curbed by reasonable 
bag limits and by an open season limited 
to the months of November and Decem- 
ber.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


WE learn from ‘The Ibis’ for July that, 
with the issue of the October, 1912, num- 
ber, concluding the ninth series and fifty- 
fourth year of that journal, Dr. Philip 
Lutley Sclater will resign the editorial 
duties, which either alone, or in associa- 
tion with Salvin, Saunders, or Evans, he 
has borne for forty-two years, and will be 
succeeded by his son William Lutley 
Sclater, well known to American ornitholo- 
gists as the author of the ‘Birds of Colo- 
rado.’ 


Tue Biological Survey issues, as Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. sro, its annual sum- 
mary of the game laws and of the pro- 
visions relating to seasons, shipments, 
sale of game, licenses, etc. As an official 
document of wide general interest the 
press throughout the country gives much 
space to abstracts of this publication and 
the information it contains is thus brought 
prominently to the attention of the public. 


Brrp students who visit the island of 
Jamaica will be glad to know of an excel- 
lent list of the birds of the island by Dr. 
P. L. Sclater, which was published in the 
‘Handbook of Jamaica for 1910.’ It lists 
194 species, of which 99 are permanent 
residents, 52 winter visitants, and 43 
occasional visitors. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue thirtieth annual congress 6f the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be 
held at the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November 12-14, 1912. No one who has 
ever attended an A. O. U. Congress there- 
after misses one if he can help it! Con- 
sequently no one who is eligible for election 
to membership in thé A. O. U. should 
neglect the opportunity to associate himself 
with others of kindred tastes. If he cannot 
attend the annual congresses of the 
Union he can at least read of them, and of 
many other things ornithological, in the 
pages of ‘The Auk.’ All information will 
be supplied by Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., Treas., 
134 West 71st St., New York City. 


Mr. JoserH GRINNELL, of the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the University 
of California, has recently published as 
Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 8, of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, an authorita- 
tive check-list of California birds which 
prompts us to make certain remarks on 
check-lists and local lists in general. 

Such lists are designed primarily to tell 
us how many and what kinds of birds are 
found in the region they cover, and the 
information thus conveyed may be used 
in a great variety of ways, but, as with a 
dictionary, the prime requisite of a check- 
list is ease of reference. 

It is therefore a matter of regret when 
the compiler of a list of this nature pre- 
sents it in such a form that its reference 
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value is largely destroyed. This, in our 
opinion, Mr. Grinnell has done by failing 
to adopt in the publication mentioned 
above, .a classification which for nearly 
thirty years has been the standard in 
North America and which is familiar to 
all students of North American birds,— 
that is, the classification of the ‘Check- 
List’ of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. That this classification is anti- 
quated and does not represent currently 
accepted views regarding the relation- 
ships of our birds is beyond question, but 
we maintain that a check-list, and particu- 
larly a list containing only a fraction of 
the birds of the world, is not the place in 
which to adopt a classification differing 
radically from the one in common use 
and recognized as a standard in the 
country where the list is produced. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union 
very wisely took this ground in dealing 
with the birds of a very much wider area 
than Mr. Grinnell’s list covers, and con- 
sidering ease of reference of more impor- 
tance than the adoption of an admittedly 
tentative (even if the latest) scheme of 
classification, employed in the 1910 
edition of its ‘Check-List of North 
American Birds’ the classification used 
in preceding editions. The object for 
which the book was issued was thereby 
served and its reference value maintained. 

The whole subject of classification is a 
most difficult and, in many respects, 
unsatisfactory one. The entire existing 
avifauna of the earth represents probably 
but the fragmentary remains of avian 
forms which have existed in preceding 
geological ages, and the attempt to 
arrange the some 13,000 species of living 
birds in accordance with what is believed 
to be their natural relationships will oc- 
cupy the systematists for many generations 
and doubtless never be wholly successful. 

In the meantime if the authors of 
check-lists and local lists will but follow 
the standard prevailing in the region to 
which they relate they will win the grati- 
tude of everyone who has occasion to 
refer to the published results of their 
labors. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 
Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


HOW AUDUBON SOCIETIES MAY BECOME MORE 
EFFICIENT 


N these times of reorganization, better organization and higher standards of 
service, it may not be out of place to inquire whether our Audubon Socie- 
ties are doing the most effective kinds of work in the most efficient manner. 

The Audubon Society of the District of Columbia is reported to be meeting 
“a situation in which most Audubon Societies fail, by giving its members some- 
thing to do.”’ At first thought, it would seem that the essential requisite for 
membership in any society ought to be fitness and willingness to do something. 
This is not the case, however, for numberless members of all sorts of societies 
consider their duty done when they have paid the annual membership fee. 
The payment of such a fee, it should be gratefully granted, is a great help, 
still, dollars and cents can never represent the total efficiency or influence of 
an organization. In the long run, it is the personal output of effort and interest 
that counts most in building up public sentiment and establishing higher 
standards of living. 

A small society, with an active membership, generally accomplishes more 
in a community than a large one, whose membership is represented only by a 
list of names with an accompanying list of yearly dues, receipts and a faithful 
Secretary and Treasurer to record the same. 

The important question for our Audubon Societies, after all, is not what 
shall be done ‘with the money contributed in annual fees—there are always 
ways to use this to advantage—but what shall members be asked #0 do individ- 
ually to help the work of bird-protection and of educating public sentiment. 

Above everything, let something practical be taken up that is within the 
power of our members to do. It is the right time of year to begin work on 
bird refuges in city or country. No more practical object-lesson could be 
offered the public than to have in each community a protected plot where 
food-houses, lunch-counters, drinking-fountains and nesting-boxes are kept 
in actual operation for the purpose of attracting and increasing the bird-popu- 
lation. This is a kind of work in which Audubon Societies and schools can 
act together most advantageously, for while the former organize the project 
and take the initial responsibility, teachers and scholars can find in it the 
opportunity for outdoor bird-study so often denied to both by reason of 
limited time and strength. 
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A bird refuge must have a trusty warden or guardian of some sort, but if a 
hired warden is engaged, and everything in connection with the refuge is paid 
for in money, then it becomes merely an outdoor attraction with the personal 
element omitted. Such an undertaking is most happily carried on when the 
children have some part in it under the leadership of efficient Audubon 
members. 

Another practical thing which bird-students can do, and in our Audubon 
Societies there are many such ones, is to personally assist teachers in active 
field-work with the scholars. The success of this plan has already been dem- 
onstrated in the District of Columbia. Many teachers feel discouraged, 
naturally, when confronted with the task of conducting large classes into the 
field. With the assistance of a sympathetic bird-lover, fifteen or even twenty 
pupils might be taken out without difficulty. Smaller groups are desirable 
for bird-study but large classes can make observations profitably along other 
lines of nature-study. Let codperation and enthusiasm be our watchwords 
for the coming year!—A. H. W. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise V. The Birds’ Map of America 
Correlated Studies: Spelling, Geography and Grammar 


If you have followed out carefully the summer and winter homes of the 
birds which have been briefly described in Exercises III and IV, you will hardly 
have failed to notice that quite different kinds of birds find congenial feeding 
and nesting areas in about the same places. This fact is more striking when 
one discovers that species belonging to the same family frequently differ more 
with respect to their distribution than species belonging to widely separated 
families. Of the Flycatchers. that visit North America, for instance, the 
Acadian or Green-crested Flycatcher is seldom found north of Long Island, 
southern Ontario, Michigan and central Iowa, and no further west than eastern 
Nebraska and Texas; while the Olive-sided Flycatcher ranges as far as Cape 
Breton Island, central Quebec, southern Keewatin and Mackenzie, even into 
central Alaska, as well-as from Michigan eastward, and also, in the west, to 
southern California, Arizona and western Texas. 

The Kingbird, which you will remember belongs to the Flycatcher family, 
occupies in summer much more nearly the same area as the Red-eyed Vireo 
and Cowbird than as the Acadian Flycatcher. Or, to take other examples, 
the Blackpoll and Yellow-throated Warblers seek summer homes quite remote 
from each other as compared with those of the Blackpoll Warbler and Barn 
Swallow, or of the Yellow-throated Warbler and Summer Tanager. 

The distribution of birds, as well as of all animals and plants, is a great 
puzzle at best; still, by looking about us, we may learn some things that will 
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make this matter a little clearer. In our study, so far, we have traveled north 
and south with the birds to learn the routes which they follow to their 
summer and winter homes. Let us now take the map of the western hemis- 
phere and look at it from east to west, or west to east. See what a remarkable 
outline North America has, compared with that of the Eurasian continent of 
the eastern hemisphere! In the first place, its greatest breadth is in the far 
north, where the land is covered with snow and ice most of the year, while 
down near the line of the tropics, where the temperature never reaches the 
freezing-point, there is very little land. In fact, North America is nearly all 
water instead of land until one reaches the United States, for the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea, to say nothing of the great oceans, cut so deeply 
into its surface. 

Notice, in the next place, that most of the lofty mountain ranges and 
practically all of the dry, treeless places are in the western part of this great 
continent, whereas the east has most of the large inland bodies of water. You 
can easily find on the map and name these mountain-ranges, plains and 
plateaus, and gulfs, lakes and bays. It will be well to spend a few moments 
in looking up the courses of the great rivers, too, because they play an impor- 
tant part in the birds’ map of America. It is a curious fact that many birds 
never go far west of the Mississippi River, while many others do not come so 
far east as its borders. Moreover, some of those which frequent the eastern 
United States stop in their northward journey not far above the Ohio River; 
others follow up the Hudson and Connecticut River valleys a considerable 
distance, leaving most of their kind further south; while a variety of birds 
find a congenial summer home all the way north from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Canada, Ontario and Lake Superior northwestward to Alaska. 
Just why there is such diversity in the distribution of our summer neighbors 
and spring travelers, it is hard to say, but climate, food-supply and favored 
nesting-haunts may account for it in part. 

Far north, it makes little difference whether one is in Greenland, the 
Hudson Bay region or northern Alaska, there is almost no vegetation, and 
always snow, ice and a cold, chilling temperature. On the birds’ map this 
inhospitable expanse is called the Arctic Zone. By circling the North Pole, 
one would find no change in these conditions, and consequently little differ- 
ence in the vegetation and animals which seek a home there.. The bleakest 
part of this zone, which is in Greenland, about Hudson, Bay and along the 
eastern edge of Labrador and Newfoundland, is known as the Barren. Ground 
fauna; that in northern Alaska, as the Alaskan-Alpine fauna. 

Perhaps you should know what is meant by the word fauna, because it is- 
a word used so frequently in the geography of animals, just as the word flora 
is, in the geography of plants. Fauna means the whole number of animals 
found in an area where the climate and conditions in general are much the 
same. Flora means all the kinds of vegetation in a like area. The ancients 
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believed in gods and goddesseS, or nature-deities we might call them, who 
watched over their gardens, pastures and flocks. The goddess Flora was sup- 
posed to protect the plants, while the god Faunus protected the shepherds’ 
flocks, and all the simple forms of agriculture of those early times. In these 
days we no longer believe in gods and goddesses, but we still use the beautiful 
names of the ancients in our nature-study. Fauna and flora are not dry, 
scientific terms at all, but words with a history which tell us a story and at 
the same time stand for a definite idea. 

Such plants as the arctic poppy, dwarf willow and some of the saxifrages 
and gentians belong to the Arctic-Alpine flora. Its fauna may be traced by 
the presence of the Snowy Owl, the Ptarmigan, polar bear, musk-ox, Arctic 
fox, lemmings, walruses and some of the seals, and, out in the barren ground, 
the caribou and reindeer. 

Far south of this polar zone, above the timber-line on the loftiest moun- 
tain peaks in the United States and Mexico, there may be found similar con- 
ditions of cold and scanty life. We may think of these places as arctic islets 
high up in the air, overhanging a land of warmth and plenty. Where snow and 
ice and cold give way to trees, the timber-line is said to begin and sub-arctic 
conditions take the place of polar frigidity. Between latitude 45° and 57° 
south and east of Hudson Bay and between 50° and 68° west of. that great 
body of water, roughly speaking, extends a timber-zone, sub-arctic to cold- 
temperate in climate, from which long arms follow south along the great 
mountain-ranges of the United States as far as Georgia on the Atlantic coast, 
and Mexico and southern California in the west. Most of Alaska, British 
Columbia, the territory from Great Bear Lake down through the Great Slave 
Lake region and Athabasca as far south as the Saskatchewan Plains, and 
eastward, almost alli of the land between the 6oth parallel and the Great Lakes 
region with the exception of southern Ontario and southern Canada, together 
with the western parts of Labrador and Newfoundland, most of inland New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the northern edges of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Michigan belong to this vast, transcontinental belt. Heavily forested 
for the most part, the northern part of this zone is covered with spruce and fir, 
and here, in the so-called Hudsonian fauna, live the woodland caribou, moose, 
wolverine, and the Rough-legged Hawk, Pine Grosbeak, Northern Shrike, 
the Great Gray Owl, White-winged Crossbill, and two of our most attractive 
spring travelers, the White-crowned and Fox Sparrows. 

Just as bits of the Arctic-Alpine zone dot the summits of lofty mountains 
in the United States and Mexico, so the Hudsonian Zone is also found 
below these frigid islets, where the timber-line begins. In this part of our 
high mountain-slopes, the hunter looks for the mountain sheep and mountain 
goat, the coney or pika and Alpine flying-squirrel, as well as the beautiful 
Evening Grosbeak, Clark’s Nutcracker, which is a kind of Crow, and a near 
but rare relative of the Thrushes, Robins and Bluebirds, Townsend’s Solitaire. 
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The southern part of the vast, boreal zone we are describing contains the 
Canadian fauna with two others of small extent, one, the Aleutian, the other, 
the Sitkan, which you can easily locate along the northwestern part of the 
Pacific coast. 

It would take too much space to mention all of the plants and animals 
which find their most favored habitat in this zone. The lynx, marten and 
porcupine are familiar species, if not in the field at least in story and menagerie, 
as well as the Canada Jay, White-throated Sparrow and Myrtle Warblers. 
Wild berries grow here, such as huckleberries, blackberries and cranberries, 
for this is the first zone, coming south from the north pole, in which agri- 
culture may be engaged in successfully. The southern part of the Canadian 
zone, it is needless to say, is by far the most favorable for such crops as white 
potatoes, beets, hardy apples and cereals. 

Right here we may learn two facts, which you have doubtless already 
guessed, first, that the farther one goes from the poles toward the equator, 
the greater is the number of kinds of vegetation and animals found; and 
second, that although in North America the land-areas become smaller and 
smaller in extent towards the tropics, there is far more diversity in the physio- 
graphy of the United States, Mexico, the West Indies and Central America than 
farther north in the zones we have been studying, Our next lesson will tell 
something of the character of the birds’ map from northern United States 
southward. 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 


It is suggested that after learning to spell the lists of words given below, 
the derivation of each word be looked up, plural forms, wherever they occur, 
be noted and that each pupil be assigned a word to investigate, to the end that 
at least one interesting fact be reported in the classroom with reference to 
the word in question, as well as its grammatical significance. 
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ee Rh EAP REL species vegetation tanager 
Eurasian.. . ; continent traveled saxfrage 
Caribbean....... temperature inhospitable gentian 
Mississippi... . . biid id agriculture ptarmigan 
5Z "5 goddess musk-ox 
Columbia. . ¥ a. i scientific lemming 
Athabasca ... ; 7 territory caribou 
*Saskatchewan.... transcontinental | reindeer 
Nova Scotia ....| latitude parallel wolverine 
Mendocino. . Ke boreal distribution coney 
Aleutian. ay .....| physiography | congenial marten 
Sitkan..... se biee k's ¢-~ va similar cereal 
Ontario... Stee separate walrus 


*Saskatchewan is sometimes spelléd Saskatchawan. Which form is correct? Name your authority. 
A. H. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
Bird Notes from the Minnesota State Training School for Boys 


Last May, while watching some Tennessee Warblers that were picking 
worms from under the curled up leaves of a snowball bush across the drive- 
way, we were startled by a bird dashing against the window-pane and then 
either dropping to the ground or flying away. We wondered what could have 
been the cause of his reckless flight, but were more interested just then in 
the Tennessee Warblers than in the bird that had met with disaster. 

On turning again to the bush to watch the Warblers, we noticed a female 
Baltimore Oriole which was calling in a low, sweet voice from the snowball 
bush, a sort of a crooning call, never heard from an Oriole until now, and at 
first we did not realize that it was the Oriole calling. Remembering the bird 
that struck the window-pane, we stepped out-of-doors, and there, beneath 
the window, was the male Oriole, dead. 


One beautiful day in June, we noticed a little performance which proved 
that the Kingbird is either a tyrant as his name (7 yrannus tyrannus) implies, 
or else he is mischievous and likes to tease. 

We were seated on one of the steps leading down to a stretch of sand along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. Just at the foot of the flight of stairs is an 
old scrub oak, and close beside this a basswood tree. 

At the end of one of the branches of the scrub oak was a clump of foliage 
and a network of small branches that made an ideal spot for a nest. A Cedar 
Waxwing had evidently seen the advantages of the location for ends of twine 
were hanging from the branches, and, as we looked, a Waxwing appeared in 
sight and seized one end of the string. Just then a Kingbird swooped down 
from some elevation back of us, and the Waxwing, in a dignified manner, 
retreated to the dense foliage lower down the tree, and remained there. The 
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Kingbird seemed to have a great deal of curiosity in regard to this nest-build- 
ing, for he flew under the clump of foliage, then alighted beside it, and finally 
settled down into the cup-shaped place where the Waxwing had begun the 
nest. Having fully satisfied his curiosity, he departed, and was no sooner gone 
than the Waxwing reappeared and again took up the thread. Mr. Tyrannus, 
however, was not far away, and had evidently been keeping his eye on the 
spot, for down he swooped, as before, and put a stop to the proceedings. 

The difference between the two birds was very noticeable, the Kingbird 
sO aggressive and impetuous, the Waxwing so retiring and gentle, yet both 
so insistent. The little by-play was kept up for several successive rounds, 
the Kingbird swooping down from his perch above, the Waxwing coming up 
in a quiet mouselike manner from the branches below. 

As soon as one left the other appeared. Finally the Kingbird decided to 
perch right on the spot, deeming, no doubt, that “possession was nine points 
of the law.” He sat bolt upright beside the nest for fully fifteen minutes, and 
then flew away. By this time the Waxwing had undoubtedly decided that 
life was too short to waste any more time wrangling over a building-site when 
the neighborhood was full of others just as good. 

We remained for some time watching the spot but neither bird returned. 


From the same observation point we witnessed a scene in which the actors 
were a pair of Maryland Yellow-throats and a turtle. 

We first noticed the turtle crawling up from the stretch of sand. As it 
neared the shrubbery it would stretch out its neck, and lift its head as if lis- 
tening. At the base of the basswood tree was a tangle of new shoots, and as 
the turtle pushed his way through them, a dry twig snapped, and immediately 
there appeared overhead in the branches of the basswood, a Maryland Yellow- 
throat, the female. She seemed very much worried about the advancing 
turtle and gave a little call, which brought the male to her side at once. Both 
birds hopped from branch to branch over the place where the turtle had 
stopped, but they did not utter a sound. Whether the turtle saw me, or for 
some other reason changed his mind, I do not know, but he turned and slowly 
crawled back to the river. When certain that the danger was over, the Yellow- 
throats dropped to the ground and disappeared for awhile. They take such a 
roundabout way of getting to their nests that it is difficult to follow them. We 
remained perfectly still and soon heard the chack, quit, quit of the malé as he 
hopped in and out among the weeds and low bushes. The female flew from 
a low bush to some weeds nearer the river, and we watched very closely the 
neighborhood of the bush until she returned. She alighted, first on the bush 
about two yards from the nest, then flew to the ground, and winding back and 
forth, came nearer and nearer to where I thought the nest was located. She 
was perfectly quiet, uttering no sound, but the male was keeping up his little 
quit, quit. As the bushes were somewhat scattered and the weeds not so very 
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thick, we could keep track of the mother bird and caught glimpses of her now 
and then until she reached the nest. When she again left the nest we went 
over and gently parted the high weeds, and there, about an inch from the 
ground, in a little cluster of woody weeds, was the nest, sure enough, with three 
young birdies, in the stage where they appear to be all mouth. 


[These entertaining and carefully reported observations were sent from Red Wing, 
Minn., by the Principal of the State Training School for Boys, with the thought that they 
“might be of interest to the readers of Brrp-Lore.” He writes: ‘Our school is situated 
on the banks of the Mississippi River about fifty miles below St. Paul. We have such a 
number of birds in our vicinity and we.get the migrating birds of the Mississippi Valley 
in the spring and fall.” 

Anyone who has had the good fortune to study nature in this region knows the 
wealth of its bird-life as compared with many other sections of the United States. The 
incident of the turtle calls to mind the experience of a duck-breeder who finds that not 
only snakes but also frogs and green turtles molest his ducklings. Other observers have 
had more discouraging experiences in searching for the nest of the Maryland Yellow- 
throat, than the one described above. This bird is one of the slyest and most elusive 
creatures to follow. The writer, with a trained associate, spent a fruitless half-hour 
during July, trying to locate the destination of a male Yellow-throat which was on its 
way to the nest, with food in its mouth. We shall hope to hear from this school again.— 
A. H. W.] 


A Little Story About the Mockingbird 


A pair of Mockingbirds built a nest in some roses on my friend’s veranda. 
When the nest was completed, one egg was laid each day, but with two eggs 
in the nest, the female began sitting. I am certain that no one took any eggs, 
for on the third day after the nest was completed it was under the close 
observation of my friend.—Mavurice B. Emuicn (Aged 11 years), Vicksburg, 
Miss. 


A Sparrow and a Dragon-fly 


While walking in New York, I saw an English Sparrow with a dead dragon- 
fly. The dragon-fly was a very large one. It was fully as large as the Sparrow. 
I do not know if he killed it himself or found it dead.—PENDLETON MARSHALL, 
New York City. 


[Brief as the above notes are, they show that both of these young observers saw a 
few points clearly and reported them truthfully. This is the way to get at the secrets 
of nature. Older observers have been severely criticized for making too much out of 
what they imagined they had seen in the field. Imagination is a fine gift, but let all of 
us beware of confusing what we actually see and hear in nature with what we would 
like to see and hear.—A, H. W.] 


NOTE 
Read Wheatear for Wheateater in the July-August issue of Bird-Lore, page 245. 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 


The First Record of the Mockingbird Nesting in Rhode Island 


On April 7, r911, a single bird was seen, but not close enough for identi- 
fication. On April 19 it was seen more closely and for three days following, 
and on account of its song it was identified as a male Mockingbird. On April 
24 two birds were seen, and from that date until the last of June they were 
observed almost daily. Their nest was located, about the middle of May, in 
a spruce tree, some fifty feet from a private residence surrounded by rather 
spacious grounds, a quarter of a mile from Hampden Meadows Station. The 
nest was large and untidily built, and contained four eggs. Only three young 
birds were known to hatch out. The birds stayed near the place of nesting, 
and seemed inclined to quarrel with other birds. In the spring the song of the 
male was rather unsatisfactory and unpleasant, but in the fall it was of a far 
finer quality. Early in September the adults and three young were seen every 
day. September 20 was the last date when more than one individual was seen. 
The male stayed until October 21. A few days after, the male and female 
reappeared, and were seen daily about the grounds and in the privet hedge. 
They made very little noise, and seemed to be contented to come out about 
the hen-yard and about the bushes that had withered berries on them. Feb- 
ruary 8 they were still in the vicinity. The family owning the grounds near 
which they nested fed them all winter, and they were very friendly. January 
30, one of them flew out of the swamp, about a quarter of a mile from where 
the nest was, toward the house—Bertua B. Suitn, Barrington, R. I. 


{This interesting and unusual record is published through the kindness of the teacher 
whose observations are given above. The movements of this family of Mockingbirds 
have been followed eagerly by bird-lovers, and it was hoped that the parent birds 
would remain to nest this season. Only one has been seen in Barrington since late 
in the winter, but, very early in April, one bird, judged to be a male by its song, appeared 
in the grounds of Mr. John R. Freeman, well within the limits of the city of Providence. 
Here it was heard or seen daily until April 26, when it disappeared. If unmolested 
by cats or other enemies, it is hoped that the whereabouts of these Mockingbirds may 
be reported by interested observers. So far as known, the above nesting-record is the 
first for this species in Rhode Island. 

Under date of May 29, 1912, Miss Smith writes further: ‘““The Mockingbird (male) 
is still in Barrington, but we have been unable to discover any other individuals this 
spring. Of the three that were hatched last spring, only one was with the parent birds 
in the fall. All three were seen late in November, and then for a few weeks they dis- 
appeared. The male returned and stayed all winter. This spring I have made careful 
search and inquiries, but find only one bird. He does not seem to be very busy nor 
very lonely, and has made friends with the people in whose grounds he is located.— 
A. H. W.] 


The Nuthatch Brothers 


By GARRETT NEWKIRK 


Mr. W. B. ( White-breasted) Mr. R_ B. (Red-bréasted) 

Head up or head down, And his brother, R. B. 

Like a jolly old clown; Sometimes you may see, 

In and out, Though he often stays North 
Quick about, Where he loves a pine tree. 
With many a prank, Whether upper or under 
And a laughing “Quank-Quank.” Along a big limb, 
With head up or down, 

Then hunting for food Any way pleases him. 

In the bark or the moss; 

And who do you think If he’ll keep still a second, 
Clipped his tail, No doubt you may spy 
With the shears, A long whitish line, 

Straight across? Just over his eye. 
And both of these 

With a cut-away coat Brothers 
And a broad white vest, Are friends of the trees, 

And a high standing collar, With catching of slugs 
He is always well dressed. Where they bore in the dark, 


And thousands of bugs, 
Just under the bark. 


If trees could use words, 
No doubt they would say, 
““How we love the dear birds,— 
Protect them, we pray.” 


THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD 
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The California Quail—using this name for the two subspecies we have in 
the state—is one of the most interesting, and also most Conny met with, 
of the birds of California. 

Along the more rainy and damper coast-belt, the Quail is of a darker hue 
and larger form; while, in the dryer interior and in the deserts, where the sun 
shines nearly every day in the year, and often shines intensely, it is somewhat 
smaller and paler. The darker bird is called the California Quail, and the 
paler one the Valley Quail. 

The range of one or the other of these ‘races’ or ‘subspecies’ extends from 
north to south, from east to west, except at the higher elevations, almost 

throughout the state. From the lesser mountains of northern Cali- 
Range fornia to the waste areas of the southern deserts, from the wave- 

washed cliffs of the western seacoast to the foothills of the snow- 
capped Sierras, it varies in abundance, it is true; but it is to be seen and heard 
amid the rocks and cactus of the Colorado desert, where it thrives in friendly 
contest with its cousin, Gambel’s Quail, among the vast sagebrush areas of 
central and southern California, on the plains in the great valleys where green 
stretches of alfalfa are a striking contrast to the fields of golden grain waving 
in the summer breeze, in the live oak and chaparral-covered hills nearer the 
coast, or among the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, up to a height 
of three or four thousand feet. In fact, wherever there is a little water to drink, 
a sheltered place to roost at night, and grain or grass seeds for food, one is 
apt to come across this species. And it is a bird worth meeting! 

Always sleek and well-groomed, éxcept when molting, with an air of sedate 
but active respectability, quick as a flash when danger threatens, the male, 
with his richer coloring and gracefully curved head-plumes, seems ever proud 
as he marches about, or runs swiftly along in search of food, while his consort 
follows meekly in her more quiet garb. 

The Quail has several very distinct and differently used notes and calls. 
The most commonly noticed call is really more like a rooster’s crow than a 

song, and is easily imitated by a child, a woman, or even bya 
Notes man, if he has a good falsetto, and sounds something like ka-ka-kao, 
which is interpreted by various human beings to suit their fancy. 
Some claim that Mr. Quail says, “Put that down!” others that he 
distinctly means, “Cut it out!’’ while the hunters know that he says, “You 
go way!” But this call is given only when he feels happy. There is a varia- 
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tion to it, given with the same notes, but with a very different accent, that 
sounds like “ku-ku-kul’’ with the accent strongly on the second note, and the 
last note faint. This means some sort of warning to the flock. It is not the 
real danger signal, but is a sort of notice from the lookouts to be on guard, and, 
after a flock has been scattered, is used as well for a call signal to collect again, 
separated birds calling to each other from quite a distance. 

The real danger signal is very different, and sounds like dst-dst-dst, (drawing 
in the air or breath). Both male and female repeat this very rapidly several 
times with a falling inflection, and when this danger call is sounded ex- 
citedly, the whole flock runs to cover. There is also a sort of twittering 
that the Quail make, either after a flock has been scattered and is collecting 
again, or in the early mornings when the birds come down from the night’s 
roost, and are getting together and deciding where they will have their 
breakfast. This is a subdued but very pleasant sound, and seems to be in the 
way of friendly greeting. 

In the nesting season the male also utters a single call, which is like the last 
note of the crowing call, first mentioned. In early spring the Quail are to be 
found mostly in pairs. Later, when the nesting season commences, the male 
takes his stand upon bush, rock, stump, post, or any good vantage point, 
and gives voice to this single call, repeated at frequent intervals and loud 
enough to be heard quite a distance. Whether this note is one of encourage- 
ment to his sitting spouse, or whether given to show how good it feels to be 
alive in the springtime, we cannot know; but in our California spring it is a 
most characteristic sound. 

A Quail’s nest, if it may be so called, is a most interesting sight. Usually 
it is but a mere hollow in the ground, perhaps with a little dried grass, or a 

very few feathers, as an excuse for a lining, with advantage taken 
Nest of a stone, shrub, or tuft of grass to help conceal it. It is seldom 

found, except when the startled mother flies up from almost 
under one’s feet when one nearly steps on her. 

The number of eggs varies greatly, and sometimes there are so many that 
the little hollow is almost overflowing with them. As high as thirty-one have 

been found in a nest by the writer, but the usual number is from 
Eggs fifteen to twenty. It seems as if there must be more than one 
bird laying, in the case of the very large sets, and it is often easy 
to separate a set into two or three distinct types of marking and shades, indi- 
cating that different females were responsible for the different types of eggs. 

The groundwork of the eggs is of a creamy white, while the markings are 
irregular spots and blotches of a color from old gold to brown. Some eggs are 
heavily marked, while others are nearly white. It is a very singular thing 
that if the eggs are disturbed by a person—even if only touched by one finger— 
the nest is almost always deserted. One may step within a few inches of a nest 
and frighten the bird away, not only once but several times, and still the bird 
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will come back. But disturb the eggs ever so slightly—pick up an egg and put 
it back as near as possible just as it was before—and the next time you go to 
look at the nest the eggs are cold, the nest deserted, and possibly robbed by 
some jay, snake, or four-footed creature. This is unfortunate, because Quail 
often select places for their nests near houses or on cultivated lands. The 
writer remembers one nest made under the edge of a one-horse treadmill 
that was used every day to churn butter. The poor Quail was frightened 
away several times each day, and of course stayed away when the horse was 
doing the churning, but she laid something like eight eggs before becoming 
sufficiently discouraged to leave. 
Very rarely one will find a Quail’s nest in which the eggs are just hatching, 
and the young have such an instinct for hiding at the least alarm that on such 
an occasion they will actually run to cover with half of the egg- 
Young shell still clinging to their backs! The tiny youngsters give a 
little weak-voiced peep or two, and then all is quiet. They would 
be stepped on and crushed before they would make their hiding-place known! 
They run about in a most lively way by the time they are two or three days 
old, and are often to be seen along the less-frequented roads in summer time. 
Like chickens, the Quail love to scratch in the dust, and a dusty road, with- 
out feo many passers-by, is a strong attraction for them. It is a pretty sight 
to see the old ones leading the broods in such places, stopping to pick up seeds 
here and there, with their head-plumes bobbing each time they give a peck 
at a seed, wallowing in the dust now and again, but ever with a watchful eye 
for danger; while the youngsters run hither and thither, now scattering a 
little, then closing up again, at a warning from the old ones, covering the 
dust with the tracks of their little feet, and gradually working their way along 
the road for often a hundred yards or so before sufficiently disturbed to take 
to cover. . 
Each flock of Quail has its own special domain, and never wanders far 
away; and in the summertime, before the birds are made wild by the opening 
of the shooting-season, any one passing often over a road early 
Haunts in the morning, or late in the afternoon, may see the same flock 
again and again, and watch the youngsters grow. While the Quail 
scatter out in pairs in the nesting season, and keep their broods separate for 
a little time when still very young, they soon commence to band together; 
and where they are plentiful the bands become larger and larger as fall 
approaches, until, in places, they number hundreds in a flock. But in the 
more thickly settled country, where every man’s and boy’s hand is against 
them, they are sadly diminishing, and one may find only a small band of ten 
or twelve living near a spring where he used to see a hundred. 
While the California Quail is very wary in some ways, it often takes up 
its abode in the vicinity of houses, and even in cities where there are gardens 
with shrubbery. Unlike the eastern Quail—the Bobwhite, that is—which 
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spends the night on the ground the California Quail invarably roosts in bushes 
or trees, and, where there is a dense hedge in a garden, they sometimes take 
possession of the premises, and even walk around the porches of houses where 
protected from marauders. But let anyone try to get near them, and off they 
go, with their peculiar whirring of the wings. This bird can be more or less 
domesticated by keeping it in an enclosed place, and sometimes it nests in 
confinement, but it seldom gets really tame. 

In some parts of the state, especially in the southern interior, the Quail 
will run long distances, instead of flying, when disturbed by the hunter—as 
far as half a mile, often, and a flock of perhaps a hundred or so will in this 
way apparently disappear from the face of the earth. In the more wooded 
parts they fly into trees, where they manage to hide themselves in such a 
manner that it is almost impossible to see them; while, if you do happen to 
get your eye on one, he seems to know it on the instant, and is off like a 
shot. Their power of concealment is remarkable under any circumstances. 
Even on the barest sort of ground, where perhaps a dry season has allowed of 
but little growth of grass, and that little has been gnawed off by the hungry 
cattle until only a few shreds of fine straw lie on the ground, the Quail will 
take advantage of a little hollow no bigger than the palm of one’s hand, or a 
stick, bit of stone, anything at all, and become invisible. The practised eye 
of the most experienced hunter can but seldom pick one out unless he has 
seen the bird actually settling down into place or making some slight move, 
so well does the protective coloration blend with the surrounding objects. 

The California Quail does not eat many harmful insects, but is of much 
benefit as a destroyer of weed seeds. It is fond of grain, and at times may 

scratch up and eat a little in a sown grainfield, before and after 
Food the grain has sprouted; but even then it is eating a lot of weed 

seeds as well, and, while it does some damage in certain places and 
at certain times, it does much good in other places and at other times of year. 
When present in large numbers, it will eat a lot of grain that has fallen on the 
ground after harvest, and which would be picked up by hogs or sheep in the 
usual method of farming, but it does very little damage to the standing grain. 

The principal complaint against the Quail is from the vineyard men. The 
bird seems to delight in vineyards, and often large flocks will take up their 
abode therein, possibly as much for the cover and protection from hawks 
as for the fruit itself. Whichever it is, the result is that many grapes are 
pecked as they ripen, when the “‘yellow-jackets” (a kind of wasp) begin work 
at the opening made by the Quail, and soon leave nothing but the empty 
skin. There may be only a few pecked on a bunch, but it injures the value 
and weight of it. It seems as if the Quail do more injury in the way of this 
pecking at the grapes than by eating them whole, though they do both. How- 
ever, it is more than likely that other birds do a good deal of the damage that 
the poor Quail is blamed for. 


THE WHITE-BREASTED AND RED-BREASTED 
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By FRANCIS H. ALLEN 
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The Nuthatches are called, I believe, in some places, or by 
Habits some persons, “Devil Downheads.” There is, indeed, something 
eerie about these little birds with their quaint form and queer 
ways, but I should much prefer to call them elves rather than devils. That 
quaint form is closely correlated with the queer ways. If a bird wants to hop 
down a tree-trunk as well as up it, he must dispense with the use of his tail 
as a support and must depend entirely upon his two feet, and to balance him- 
self properly not only must the feet be strong, the hind toe long, and the 
claws sharp and hooked, but the whole bird must be made as short and com- 
pact as Nature can make it. Now the Nuthatch needs a fairly long bill to 
poke into the crevices of the bark for his insect food and a fairly stout one to 
pry off the chips and dig it out, so that the economy in length must be in his 
neck and his tail. And here we have our bird, as Nature has made him and as 
Mr. Brasher has drawn him,—a short, squat figure, with almost no neck and 
with a tail only long enough to balance his bill and steady him in flight, but 
with capable feet and a serviceable bill. 

But why should a bird wish to travel downwards on a tree-trunk? To get 
his daily bread in the way that seems most natural and easy to him. Evidently 
the Nuthatch is filling a gap in nature. He would not have adopted so unusual 
a method of feeding if it had not stood him in good stead. I suspect that by 
approaching his prey from above he detects insects and insect-eggs in the 
crevices of the bark which would be hidden from another point of view. The 
Woodpeckers and the Creepers can take care of the rest. Of course these 
other birds get something of a downward view as they bend their heads for- 
ward, but the Nuthatch has the advantage of seeing some insects before he 
gets to them which even the Creeper’s gentle approach would scare into 
closer hiding. 

To most of us in the northeastern states the Nuthatch is the 

Notes WHITE-BREASTED NuTHATCH, and we know him best as a 
welcome pensioner on our winter bounty and an industrious 

gleaner of insect food from the trunks and branches of the leafless trees in 
autumn, winter, and early spring. We love his familiar ynmusical notes, 
which seem so friendly to us, perhaps because they really express an unusual 
appreciation of the companionship of his kind. The most striking of these is 
the one commonly interpreted as guank. To my ear, however, though nasal, 
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it has nothing of the mk in it, while it has a distinct r-like quaver. It may be 
rendered as pr-r-ddp, sounded through the nose. Another note, reserved for 
closer companionship, or soliloquy, is like the syllable tt, pronounced as in 
German, very short and slight, and repeated irregularly and indefinitely. 

The home life of the White-breasted Nuthatch is not.so well known to 
most of us as his winter ways, because he is rather retiring during the nesting- 
season, preferring the woods with a growth of large oaks or other hardwood 
trees to the neighborhood of human habitations. The spring song, however, 
begins before the bird leaves his winter haunts. It resembles the familiar 
laugh of the Flicker but is not nearly so loud and is rather more pleasing in 
tone. It consists of eight or ten repetitions of a single syllable,—swhat-what- 
what-what-what-what-what-what, or ha-ha-ha-ha, etc.,—less nasal and more 
liquid in quality than the call-note. 

The nest, which is placed in a hole in a tree or some similar 

Nest situation, is prepared in March or April according to locality. 

The hole is usually a natural one in a decayed part of a living 

tree or in a dead tree or stub. It is enlarged and shaped by the birds, both 

sexes working together. The lining is made of such materials as feathers, 

hair, fur, bark-strips, and leaves, loosely thrown together. From six to nine 

eggs are laid. These are white or cream-white, thickly and uniformly spotted 
with reddish brown and lavender. 

The male White-breasted Nuthatch is a particularly devoted husband. 
He carries food to his sitting mate, caliing her to the mouth of the nesting-hole 
to receive it. At other times of the year, too, the pair keep together faithfully, 
hunting their food in close proximity to each other and keeping up a contin- 
uous conversation of pr-r-ddps and tit-tits. 

The Nuthatch has a stout bill and a strong gizzard, and 
Food when he finds his insect food scarce he ekes out his subsistence 
with seeds and nuts. The habit of hatching, or hacking, chest- 
nuts, beechnuts, acorns, and similar soft-shelled nuts, has given his kind its 
name of Nuthatch. The nut is wedged into a crevice to hold it while the bird 
hammers it open. Another interesting habit of this and the related species is 
that of hiding nuts in cracks and crevices in the bark of trees and such situa- 
tions, presumably for the purpose of keeping them safe for future use. This 
vegetable food, however, seems to form a comparatively small part of the White- 
breasted Nuthatch’s diet. Mr. E. H. Forbush, one of the latest authorities 
to write on the economic status of this bird, regards it as a valuable species 
from that point of view. It feeds largely on beetles, including the boring 
beetles, on scale insects, and on many hibernating larve and pupz as well as 
insect eggs. Ants and spiders are also eaten, and canker-worms, forest cater- 
pillars, and plant-lice. One pair in Brookline, Mass., was seen to search beneath 
the burlap bands for the caterpillars of the gypsy moth, which they fed to 
their young in large numbers. 
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I have this minute been watching a pair of these Nuthatches feeding in 
my apple and pear trees. They traveled restlessly up and down and around 
the trunk and branches, never proceeding very far in a straight line and stop- 
ping at every few hops to dig out a grub, hammering like a Woodpecker and 
making the chips of bark fly. When in a precarious position on the under 
side of a limb the bird held himself by keeping his legs stretched far apart and 
his claws firmly anchored to the rough bark, the large hooked hind claw appar- 
ently doing most of the work. The birds kept up a lively conversation as 
they worked. Now and then they looked off while clinging head downwards, 
assuming that quaint posture so characteristic of their kind. Finally they 
flew away, one after the other, with a whir of the wings and an undulating 
flight, and I have returned to my desk by the window. 

Though the breeding-range of the White-breasted Nuthatch is practically 
coincident with its entire range, it seems to be largely migratory in its habits, 
and probably breeds most numerously in the northern part and does not 
winter in any numbers much farther north than Massachusetts. In most 
parts of New England it appears to be most common as a migrant. 

To those who know it, in its breeding-haunts or elsewhere, 
Notes the RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH is dear out of all proportion to 
its size and its musical attainments. It is livelier than its big 
cousin and prettier in its markings, and there is something particularly fetch- 
ing about its quaint little form. It is even less of a songster than the white- 
breasted species, for prolongations and repetitions of its call-note seem to be 
all it has that can pass for a song. This call-note can be rendered as aap. It is 
nasal like that of the White-breasted Nuthatch but usually identified, 
being much higher pitched and more drawling and lacking the r. It has 
been happily likened to the sound of a tiny trumpet or tin horn. 
The habits of the Red-breasted Nuthatch are so like those 
Habits of the White-breasted that much that I have said about that 
species is applicable to this. The most striking difference is in 
the favorite haunts of the two birds, the Red-breasted preferring the conifer- 
ous woods, or mixed woods that contain a large proportion of conifers. In 
those winters when they are found in southern New England they come freely 
to the neighborhood of man’s dwellings and feed familiarly on the supplies 
provided for the winter birds, but even here they show their partiality for 
coniferous trees. They are particularly fond of the seeds of pines and spruces. 
which form a large proportion of their diet, so that they are much more vege- 
tarian in their habits than their white-breasted cousins. They have the same 
habit of hiding their food in cracks and crevices. 
This Nuthatch does eat insect food, however, and may 
Food often be seen hopping up and down the trunks and over the 
branches of trees. It feeds among the small branches and twigs 
more than its cousin, and according to W. B. Barrows, in his ‘Michigan Bird 
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Life,’ is often seen investigating tufts of dead leaves in deciduous trees. If 
this latter habit is a well-developed one, the bird should be useful in destroy- 
ing nests of the brown-tail moth. Mr. Forbush records it as an enemy of the 
gypsy moth. 
The Red-breasted Nuthatch excavates its nesting-hole 
Nest usually in dead or partly decayed trees. Mr. O. W. Knight, in 
‘Birds of Maine,’ says that a balsam fir stub is the favorite 
tree for the purpose, one with punky wood but bark still clinging. In other 
cases poplar trees and birches are chosen, but the locality is usually in conifer- 
ous woods, or at least in woods where conifers abound. Both sexes work at 
the excavation. The hole is usually lined with finely shredded bark or wood 
fibers and perhaps soft grasses or feathers. The eggs are from four to six in 
number, white or cream-white and speckled with reddish brown and lavender. 
The most remarkable and characteristic thing about the nest is that the 
entrance-hole is invariably surrounded by a ring of pitch brought from a 
neighboring spruce, pine or balsam fir. It has been suggested that this may be 
a protection against ants or mice. Whatever its purpose, the habit is an inter- 
esting one and unique so far as our native birds are concerned. 
Unlike the White-breasted Nuthatch, which is represented 
Range by another race in the West, the red-breasted species is the 
same bird the whole country over. It breeds in the Canadian 
fauna and winters from southern Canada to Lower California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the Gulf Coast. Its migrations are irregular and largely depend- 
ent on the cone crop in the forests where it breeds. If the cones are abundant 
in the White Mountains, for instance, the Red-breasted Nuthatches of that 
region remain there for the winter. If, however, the crop is a failure, as not 
infrequently happens, the birds go south in late summer and early autumn. 
When they migrate south they are rather apt to go beyond southern New 
England, so that in such years they are much more abundant in Massachu- 
setts in the early fall than later. The woods of central and southern New 
Hampshire are sometimes fairly swarming with these birds in early autumn. 
One interesting habit that this bird has in connection with its migration 
is the curious one of dropping down on ships at sea.” Birds of many kinds 
occasionally alight on ships far away from: land, but no other, I think, so 
habitually as the Red-breasted Nuthatch. It may be seen on such occasions 
traveling in its characteristic fashion up and down the masts and shrouds and 
even alighting on the hats and clothing of persons on deck. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches are also not infrequently found climbing over the rocks on the 
seashore or on islands off-shore. I suspect that these little birds, not accus- 
tomed to long flights, on finding themselves far from land, are glad to drop down 
anywhere, on anything that promises to give them a foothold and a prospect of 
rest and food. They show their adaptability by making the best of things 
wherever they find themselves, and on sea, as on land, they win the hearts of men. 
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$s.00 annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 
$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000.00 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000.00 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000.00 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


President Dutcher 


Mr. Dutcher’s condition remains un- 
changed. On October 19, 1912, two years 
will have passed since he was visited by 
the illness which left him speechless and 
practically helpless. With marvelous 
fortitude he has patiently born an afflic- 
tion to which most men would have suc- 
cumbed, and at no time has he lost interest 


in the progress of the work which he 
inaugurated, and its continued develop- 
ment has been one of his main sources of 
pleasure. 


Notice to Members 


The regular annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties will be held on Tuesday, October 29, 
1912, in the Museum of Natural History, 
West 77th Street, New York City. The 
notices called for by the by-laws will be 
mailed to all members of the Association 
within the statutory time limit. 

The past year having been one of the 
most active that the Association has ever 
experienced, it is believed that the reports 
presented at the meeting will be of pecu- 
liar interest. 

We hope that all members will bear in 
mind the date of the meeting and make 
every effort to be present. 

T. Gripert Pearson, Secretary. 


James Buckland 


Mr. James Buckland, of the Royal 
Colonial Institute of London, the indomi- 
table English bird protectionist, has won 
his first real victory in the struggle to 
obtain the passage of the Plumage Bill 
now pending in Parliament; it has passed 
its first reading by a majority of 328 to 48. 

For many years Mr. Buckland has 
been devoting a large part of his time to 
arousing public sentiment in Great Britain 
to the necessity of suppressing the traffic 
in the feathers of wild birds, especially 
those which have been shipped illegally 
and otherwise from the various British 
dependencies. He has prepared and dis- 
tributed numerous addresses to the people, 
and has lectured with great frequency on 
the evils of the plumage trade. 

In a recent “appeal to the public to 
support the Plumage Bill,’”’ Mr. Buckland 
gives the following reasons why, to his 
mind, this measure should be enacted: 

“1. Because Nature has been at work 
millions of years creating these marvelous 
pieces of mechanism and beauty which 
today are being destroyed utterly because 
woman is unable to make their beauty a 
subject of thought but as it has to do with 
the bedecking of herself. 

“2. Because plumage, to be of value to 
the trade, must be obtained during the 
breeding season. The only way by which 
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it can be obtained is to kill the bird. The 
parent bird being killed, the young perish 
miserably of starvation. 

“3. Because this means that those wild 
birds whose plumage is used in millinery 
are being killed faster than they breed. 

“4. Because every sensible person knows 
that to kill a species faster than it breeds 
means extermination. 

“‘s, Because the very thought of the 
fiendish cruelties which must characterize 
a trade that depends for its profits on 
killing the parent bird when carrying food 
to its young is repugnant to all but brutal 
minds. 

“6. Because economic, if not sentimental, 
reasons should lead all truly patriotic and 
far-seeing Englishmen to do everything 
within their power to check the wanton 
destruction of the wild bird life of the 
Colonies. 

“>. Because it can be clearly demonstra- 
ted that the appalling human mortality 
in Uganda, and the havoc which is being 
wrought among the live stock, are due in 
great part to the destruction of native 
birds for their plumage. There is no longer 
in Uganda a sufficient number of the 
natural enemies of the venomous tsetse 
fly, and of parasitic insects, to keep these 
plagues in check. 

“8. Because the destruction of wading 
birds for their plumage in South Australia 
is causing a decline in the fish resources of 
that State. As these birds grow fewer 
in numbers, so do the crustaceans, on 
which they feed, and which, in their turn, 
feed on the fish spawn, increase in hosts. 

“9. Because the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, when approached by a Sec- 
tion of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce with the request that the Act 
which prohibited the export of plumage 
from British India should be repealed, 
pointed out in their reply that it was a 
recognized fact that crops of all kinds 
were subjected to incalculable damage by 
insect pests; that the combating of this 
evil was one of the greatest difficulties 
of the Indian agriculturist; that the princi- 
pal natural enemies of these pests were 
the insectivorous birds; and that these 
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were the very species that were being 
relentlessly slaughtered for their plumage. 

“to. Because the Melbourne Chamber 
of Commerce, in replying to the same 
Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Melbourne Chamber a 
book which sought to justify the traffic 
in plumage, said that the work performed 
annually by the wild birds in keeping in 
check the ravages of myriads of noxious 
insects was worth many millions of pounds 
sterling to the Commonwealth. Were 
the birds destroyed, Nature would become 
unbalanced, and successful agriculture 
become impossible. 

“tr. Because the self-governing Domin- 
ions, alarmed at the continued and ruthless 
slaughter for their plumage of their 
insectivorous and rodent-eating birds, last 
year petitioned the Home Government 
to close the ports of Great Britain to 
plumage illicitly exported from the 
Dominions. 

“2. Because no real notice has been 
taken of this petition or of these warnings. 

“13. Because it is not only a crime, but 
an insensate ‘blunder, for the British 
Government to allow the profits of a few 
London feather dealers to be obtained at a 
loss to the agricultural interests of the 
Colonies. Whatever is detrimental to 
the agricultural interests of the Colonies 
must tend in-the.long run to injure Great 
Britain. 

“r4. Because labor—even if this argu- 
ment could be raised as an excuse for 
dealing in the property of others—derives 
no benefit from the traffic in contraband 
feathers. These feathers are for the most 
part. used in their natural state, little or 
no manipulation being required to adapt 
them to millinery purposes. If these 
illicit feathers were excluded from our 
markets, many people would find employ- 
ment in the manufacture of substitutes 
from the more common fea‘ hers. 

“15. Because the armoury of the British 
Government is destitute of all weapons 
by which the illegal traffic in the plumage 
of the birds of the Colonies can be de- 
fended. It has never even attempted to 
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show the need for trading in smuggled 
goods; the moral justification of it; or the 
benefit to the laboring classes of this 
country which flows from it. 

“16. Because, if a Plumage Bill were 
passed in this country, it would make it 
easy for those who are doing a voluntary 
work of inestimable value to the Empire 
to procure the passage of similar Bills in 
other European Parliaments. As it is, 
the vicious example set by Great Britain 
paralyzes every effort in that direction.” 

Surely no one can read the above 
arguments for the passage of this measure 
without being impressed with the worth- 
iness of the Bill and the necessity for its 
enactment. There are among the readers 
of Brrp-LorE many people who have 
influence in England, and we earnestly 
urge, if this article comes to their atten- 
tion, that they will at once seek to bring 
pressure to bear on the Members of 
Parliament and urge its final passage. 

Besides his work for the protection of 
the birds of England and the English 
Colonies, Mr. Buckland’s labors have 
extended to many other countries. 
Largely as a result of his personal visits 
to Germany and ‘his constant communi- 
cations with bird students there, that 
country today has one of the most wide- 
awake national bird-protective organiza- 
tions to be found in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. His work is well known in France 
and at the present time he is assisting in 
carrying forward a very important bird- 
protective movement in Holland. He is 
equally interested in the protection of 
American bird life, and the information 
that he has gathered and made public 
relative to the destruction of birds in 
South America has been of great assist- 
ance to bird protectionists in that country 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. William Dutcher, President of this 
Association, has long regarded Mr. 
Buckland as one of the very strongest 
men connected with the wild life protec- 
tion of the world. For many years they 
were in constant and close correspondence, 
and since the beginning of Mr. Dutcher’s 
unfortunate illness, the writer has had 
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the pleasure of continuing this corres- 
pondence, and has thus been kept in close 
touch with the wonderful results which 
Mr. Buckland’s efforts have secured 
throughout the world. It was by the 
combined efforts of Mr. Dutcher and Mr. 
Buckland that the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Protection was called into 
existence upon the occasion of the meeting 
of the International Ornithological Con- 
gress, held in Berlin in the summer of 1910. 

When we recall the marvelous amount 
of work done by this remarkable man, the 
results seem tremendously impressive, 
especially in view of the fact that he is 
not an official, nor connected with any 
organization for bird protection—that he 
does not even have a secretary and that 
all his correspondence is written with his 
own hand. 

Mr. Buckland come of Devonshire 
stock and on the seventh of this October 
will be fifty-eight years. of age.—T. 
GILBERT PEARSON. 


Game Commissioners’ Meeting 


The National Association of Game 
Commissioners met in Denver, Colo., 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1912. This Association 
was organized in the Yellowstone Park 
in the summer of 1902 and has had bi-an- 
nual meetings ever since. 

This was in many respects the most 
interesting gathering of game officials 
which has yet taken place. One very 
striking feature was the amount of stress 
laid on the importance of propagating 
the wild birds and animals, both by 
natural and artificial means. In fact, 
discussion of various phases of this sub- 
ject occupied far more time in the session 
than the subject of enforcing the bird 
and game laws, which at the meetings 
heretofore have been the dominating topic. 

Among other matters which prominently 
came before the Association was the 
question of the desirability of having the 
game laws in the various states uniform 
with each other. Without a dissenting 
vote, however, the Association voted this 
plan as impracticable. 
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On the matter of having the various 
states uniforrmiy adopt the New York 
Plumage Law, however, there was only 
one opinion, namely that such a course 
would be exceedingly wise and desirable. 

In reference to the propagation of wild 
life, three illustrated addresses were 
given. These were presented by Mr. 
Kelly Evans, of Chicago, who spoke from 
his extended experience in raising birds 
on his game farm; Dr. George W. Field, 
of Boston, who discussed the very highly 
successful experiments in the propagation 
of game conducted under his supervision 
in Massachusetts, and the writer, who 
spoke on the Federal and Audubon Bird 
Reservations. Hon. James A. Shinn, 
State Game Warden of Colorado, invited 
the members of the Association and also 
the American Fisheries Society, which 


met about the same time, to an elaborate 
banquet in the Albany Hotel.—T. G. P. 


Enforcing the Aigrette Law 


At the conclusion of the meeting of the 
National Association of Game Commis- 
sioners in Denver, Dr. T. S. Palmer, of 
Washington, the Vice-President of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, visited a number of the large milli- 
mery stores of the city and called their 
attention to the provisions of the Audubon 
Law, enacted some time ago, to the effect 
that it was illegal to sell the feathers of 
Egrets. He gave the merchants until 
our o’clock in the afternoon to remove 
their stock from exhibition and sale. 
Judging from the accounts in the Denver 
papers, it is easy to see that there was 
great activity in the plumage trade that 
afternoon, as it was said that some of the 
milliners immediately sent word to their 
patrons that aigrette plumes could be had 
at a great reduction, if purchased before 
the fatal hour of four. A bargain counter 
rush resulted. 


New Members 


July 1, to September 1, 1912. 


Life Member: 
Miss Lillian M. Crabtree. 


Bird -Lore 


New Contributor: 
Mr. C. R. Lanman. 


Sustaining Members: 
Appleton, Mr. Wm. T. 
Bates, Miss Katherine L. 
Birch, Mr. Hugh T 
Brooks, Mr. Allan C. 
Cole, Mr. R. C. 

Cook, Mr. Edward 
Colton, Miss Caroline W. 
Clark, Mr. George B. 
Davidson, Mrs. F. S. 
Gildersleeve, Mr. Ferdinand 
Haywood, Mrs. George A. 
Lay, Mr. Herbert 

Lewis, Mr. Edwin J. 
Means, Mr. Chas. J. 
Oakley, Mr. Thorton 
Oakley, Mrs. Thorton 
Roberts, James O. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Edward 
Spurlock, Mr. Frank 

Van Wagenen, Mr. H. S. 


The Egret Protection Fund 


The responses which the friends of bird 
protection have been making to the ap- 
peal issued a few months ago by the 
Directors of this Association for funds 
with which to fight the traffic in aigrettes 
have been most pleasing and encourag- 
ing. Below we are glad to give public 
acknowledgment to those who have con- 
tributed since the last issue.of Bird-Lore: 


Amount previously co... , iene 022 54 
Abbott, Mr. Holker. . ; 

Adams, Mr. C. Q 

Adams, Mr. William C.. 

Aldrich, Mr. Fred D.. 

Allen, Mr. Charles A 

Allison, Mrs, Mary D 

Anderson, Mr. F. A.. 

Anderson, Mr. George J... 

Anonymous 

Anthony, Mrs. S. Reed... . 

Applegate, Mr. E. M 

Arrison, Mrs. 

Averill, Miss 

Babcock, Mr, Courtiandt.. 

Bacon, Miss M. 

Baker, Miss Charla 

ag Fo L. D., 
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Baxter, Miss Elizabeth K... 


Amount carried forward 
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Amount brought forward 
Beal, Mrs. James H 


Biddle, , ake DB. Caroline 


and ‘Clement B 


Birch, Mr. Hugh T........ 


Bissell, Mrs. P. St. G 
Bliss, Miss Lucy B 


Bowan, Mrs. Mary C...... 
Bowdoin, Miss Edith G.... 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Geo. S...... 
Box 13, Jewett City, Conn. 
Bradley, Miss L. N....... 


Brazier, Mrs. J. H 


Brewer, Miss Lucy S....:.. 
Brewer, Mr. E. M........ 


Bridge, Mr. F.W 
Bruen, Mr. Frank 


Buck, "Mr. Henry R........ 
Bucklin, Miss Annie E..... 


Bullard, Mrs. W. S 
Burns, Mr. John, Jr 
Burr, Mr. I. Tucker 


Burroughs, Mr. George... . 


Burt, Miss Edith 
Cady, Mr. Walter G 


Carroll, Mr. Elbert M...... 


Carson, Mr. H 
Case, Mrs. James B.. 
Case, Miss L. W 


Chambers, Miss wert 


Chapman, Miss M 
Chase, Mr. Percy 
Chase, Mrs. Theo... .. 


Cheney, Col. Louis R...... 
Chetwood, Mrs. G. J....... 
Chubbuck, Mr. Isaac Y.... 
Clapp, Miss eee 3... 


Clark, Miss Emily L 
Clark, Miss Susan E.. 
Clarke, Mrs. Charles D.. 
Clarke, Miss Lillian F 


Clementson, Mrs. Sidney... 
Cobb, Miss Annie W....... 


Cole, Miss L. D 
Cole, Mr. Wm. R., Jr 


Colton, Miss Caroline West. 
Conn. Fish & Game Ass’n.. 


Conner, Miss M. A 


Coolidge, Mr. Philip T..... 
Coolidge, Mr. J. Randolph. 
Coney, Miss Kate E....... 


Cope, Mrs. Francis R 


Corning, Miss ~ ay da vai bes 


Coursen, Mr. W. A... 
Craft, Miss Laura F 
Crafts, Mr. John W.. 


Crittendon, Miss Viola E.. = 


Crocker, Mr. and Mrs.. 


Amount carried forward 
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Amount brought forward 
Cummings, Mrs. H 
Curtis, Miss A 
Custer, Miss 


Christophe, Mrs. L. C.... 
Cutler, Mrs. Roland B..... 


Cuyler, Miss Eleanor 


Dabney, Mr. Herbert....... 
Dace, Mrs. Annie L........ 
Dame, Mr. Alfred M....... 


Dame, Miss May 
Dana, Mr. Charles E 


Davidson, Miss F. S 
Davis, Mrs. W. W 
Davis, Miss Susan L 


Day, Miss Carrie E........ 
Day, Mr. Stephen S...... 
Dean, Mr. Charles A....... 


Delano, Miss Julia 
Delano, Mrs. H. L.. 
Dennis, Miss M. H.. 
Dexter, Mr. W. Endicott.. 
Dodd, Miss Jean M.. 
Dodge, Mrs. Paul A.. 


Dorman, Mrs. F. W....... 


Dow, Miss Edna F 
Draper, Mr. J. S 


Dudley, Miss Sarah H..... 


Dunham, Miss Mary 
Dunn, Mrs. Houston 
Durand, Mrs. Wallace 


Duryee, Miss Anna B....... 


Dyke, Mr. Arthur C 


Early, Mr. Charles H...... 


Eastman, Mrs. L. R., Jr 


Eddy, Miss Sarah J 
Edwards, Miss L. M 


Edwards, Miss Laura J.... . 


Ellis, Mr. S. R. G 
Ellsworth, Mrs. J. L 
Emerson, D. R. & Co 


Emery, Miss Georgia Hill. . 
Emmett, Miss Lydia E..... 
Emmons, Miss Helen B.... 
Ensign, Mr. Charles S...... 
Estabrook, Mr. Arthur F... 


Evans, Mrs. R. D 


Farnam, Mr. Henry W..... 
Fannie 


Faulkner, Miss 


Flese, Dr. e: 
Ford, Mr. Henry 
Foster, Mrs. Cora D 


Fowler, Mr. Rufus B....... 


Amount carried forward 
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Amount carried forward 


Amount brought forward. 


Frazee, Mrs. W. Y.. 
Freeman, Miss H. E. 
Freeman, Dr. Walter J... 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. F 
French, Miss C. A 

Garst, Mr. Julius 

Gedder, Miss Susan J 
George, Mr. Edwin S. 
Gibson, Mr. John T. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Fred’k M 
Gillett, Miss Lucy D 
Gilman, Miss C. & Frierds. 
Godefroy, Miss Roberte.. 
Goodrich, Mr. C. C. 
Goodwin, Rev. Geo. RP. 
Goodwin,.Mrs. Mary B 
Goss, Mrs. A. V. 

Gould, Mr. B. C. 
Graham, Mrs. Benj. 
Grant, Mr. H. T. 

Graves, Mrs. Frances M... 
Gray, Miss Isa E. 

Greer, Miss Jane N. 
Grew, Mrs. E. W. 

Grout, Mr. A. J.. 
Guernsey, Dr. Jos. C.. 
Haeselen, Mrs. L. L. 
Hallett, Mr. William R.. 
Hallowell, Mrs. R. P. 
Hallowell, Miss C.. 
Halsey, Mrs. Edmund D. 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. S.. 
Harkness, Mr. David W.. 
Harral, Mrs. E. W.. 
Hatch, Mr. L. N... 
Hathaway, Mr. Harry S. 
Hay, Mrs. John.... 

Hays, Miss Emily H. 
Hazard, Mr. Roland Gibson 
Hedden, Mr. F. O. 
Hedden, Mrs. F. S... 
Hemenway, Mr. Augustus.. 
Henderson, Mr. Alexander 
Hendrick, Mr. J. H. 
Herpers, Mr. Henry 
Higbee, Mr. Harry G. 
Hills, — , omg M. 
Hills, . A.. 
Hittinger Mer — 
Holden, Mr. E. 


Hollenback, ‘Mise Amelia B. 


Hooker, Miss Sarah H. 
Hooper, Miss Mary C.... 
Horton, Miss..... 
Horr, Mrs. E. E. 
Houghton, Mr. Clement S.. 
Howe, Mr. E. W.. 
Hungerford, Mr. R. 
Hunter, Mrs. W. he 
Hurd, Miss Elizabeth.... 
Hutchins, Mrs. Edward W. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles. 
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Amount brought forward.. 


Hutchinson, Miss M 
Hutchinson, Miss Marg.. 
Ireland, Miss Catherine I.. 


Jackson, Miss Marian C..... 


Jarver, Miss Flora........ 
Jenks, Miss Caroline E..... 
Johnson, Miss exe pas ahs 
Jolliffe, Mrs. T. H.. 

Jones, Mr. B. B.. 

Jopson, Dr. .& Mrs. J. ‘i. 
Joslin, Miss Ada L......... 
Keep, Mrs. Albert......... 


Kellogg, Mr. Frederick R... 


Kempton, Miss May M.... 


Kennedy, Mrs. Augusta M. 


Kennedy, Mrs. John S..... 
Kettle, Mrs. L. N 
Kimball, Miss Helen F.... . 
King, Mr. Henry A 
Kuhn, Mrs. Frederick... .. 
Kyle, Mr. William S....... 
Lane, Mrs. Sarah D..... 

Laughlin, Mrs. H. M.... 


Lawrence, Mr. Roswell B... 


Leverett, Mr. George V... 


Lewis, ag Herman E...... 
B 


Lewis, M 
7 eee eat Miss Alida... 
Long, Mr. F. W... 

Loring, Mrs. C; G.. 

Loring, Miss Susan M.. 
Loring, The Misses... ... 
Loring,, Miss Helen........ 
Lowell, Miss Georgina... .. 
Lowell, Mr. James A....... 
Lundy, Miss E. L......... 
Lunt, Miss Flora E 
Lyman, Miss Emily R..... 
Lyman, Mr. Arthur T...... 


Manning, Mr. Leonard C... 


Mansfield, Miss Helen.... . 
Markoe, Mrs. peer 
Marsh, ‘Mr. Spencer S...... 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O 

Mason, Miss E. F 


Massachusetts, S. P. C. A.. 


Maury, Mr. J. F 
May, Miss Alice.......... 
May, Miss Adelina........ 
May, Miss 

Melbye, Mr. .T.. 

Merrill, Miss Fanny E.. 
Merriman, Miss Helen... . . 
Merriman, Mrs. Daniel... . 
Merritt, Miss Edna....... 
Metcalf, Mr. Williard..... . 
Meyer, Miss Heloise....... 
Miles, Mrs. Henry A....... 
Milford, Mrs. V.S......... 
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Miller, Mr. E. 

Millett, Mrs. J. a 
Millns, Mr. J. T.. 
Minot, Mr. W illiam. . 
Mitchell, Mr. James , ae 
Montell, Mrs. & Mr. F. M. 
Montgomery, Miss ree A. 
Moore, Mrs. E. 

Morrill, Miss A. W. 

Morris, Miss Anna.... 
Morris, Mr. Robert O...... 
Morse, Mr. Frank E...... 
Mosely, Miss Ellen F.. 
Mundy, Mrs. Floyd W.... 
Munro, Miss Martha H... 
McBurney, Mrs. C 
McCullough, Dr. P. B.. 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall. 
McKay, Rev. C. A.. 
MacGregor, Miss E a: 
Nesmith, Miss aan 
Nice, Mrs. L. B.. 
Nicholson, Mr. J. rm 
Noyes, Mr. Raymond. 
Oliver, Dr. Henry K....... 
Olmsted, Mr. F. L., Jr..... 
Osborne, Mr. Arthur A..... 
Paine, Mr. Nathaniel... 
Parsons, Mr. John E....... 
Peck, Dr. Elizabeth L..... 
Peckham, Mrs. W. H...... 
Pepper, Dr. William....... 
Pepper, Mrs. William.... . 
Petty, Mr. E. R os 
Philburt, Mr. F. H........ 
Phillips, Mr. John C... 
Phillips, Mrs. Chas. E. H... 
Pickman, Mrs. Dudley L... 
Pierce, Mr. George Willis. . 
Pilgrim, ES Oo 
Pilsbury, Mr. Frank O.... 
Porter, Miss Elizabeth B.... 
Porter, Miss Juliet....... 
Post, Mr. William S....... 
Potts, Mrs. F. M.......... 
Powell, Mrs. S. A.......... 
Power, Mrs. W. H......... 
Powers, Mrs. Arthur G.... 
Pratt, Mr. George Dwight 
Pratt, Mr. Joseph M..... 
Pratt, Dr. Frederick H.. 
“Primrose Hill” ‘ 
Puffer, Mr. L. W.. ‘ 
Putnam, Mr. George is, 
Putnam, Mrs. S. G.. pe 
Putnam, Dr. James J.. 
Randolph, Miss Fanny F.. 
Redfield, Miss Julia W.. 
Reed, Mrs. Wm. Howell. . 
Rhoads, Mrs. S. N. 
Richardson, Mr. H. H.. 
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Richardson, Mr, John W... 
Ricketson, Anna and Wilson 
Robbins, Mr. Royal....... 
Robbins, Mr. R. E........ 
Robbins, Mr. Samuel D... . 
Robbins, Miss N. P. H.. 
Robertson, Mr. J. A.. 
Robinson, 'Mr. William A.. 
Rogers, Miss Frances S.... . 
Rogers, Mrs. J. F......... 
Rogers, Mr. W. S... 
Roseley, Madam Alice.. 
Ross, Dr. Lucretius H.. 
Rowley, Dr. Francis H.... 
Sabine, Dr. George K..... 
Sage, Mr. John H....... 
Sampson, Miss Lucy S 
Saunders, Mr. Charles 0. 
Saville, Mrs. A. H.. 

Sears, Mr. Horace S....... 
Sears, Mr. William R.... 
Sedgwick, Miss Mabel..... 
Severance, Mrs. P. C.. $ 
Sewall, Mr. Jotham B... 
Shaw, "Mrs. Geo. R.. 

Shaw, Mr. Louis Agassiz... : 
Shepard, Miss Emily B.... . 
Shepard, Mrs. Emily E.... . 
Sherman, Miss Althea R... 
Sherman, Mr. John P. R... 
Shoemaker, Dr. Harvey.... 
Shove, Miss Ellen M....... 


Simmons, Miss Margarette 
B 


Simpkins, Mrs. M. W...... 
Sitgreaves, Miss M. J..... 
Slade, Miss Elizabeth A.... 
Small, Miss Cora.......... 
Smith, Dr. C. B......... 
Smith, Mrs. J. 95 
Smith, Mrs. Mary P. W.. 
Snyder, Mr. Warren.. 
Spachman, Miss Emily S... 
Spaulding, Mr. Edward... . 
Spong, Mrs. J. J. R 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac... 
Sprague, Dr. Francis P.... 
Squires, Mrs. Grace B... 
Stanley, Mrs. Mary A 
Stanton, Mrs.:....... a4 
Starr, Miss Florence....... 
Steese, Mrs. Edward...... 
Stevens, Mr. F. E.. 


Stevenson, Mrs. Robert H.. 


Stewart, Miss Kate C.. 
Stick, Mr. H. Louis. .... ; 
Stimson, Mr. William B.. 
Strond, ‘Mr. H. M.. 

Swain, Mr. George F.. 
Swan, "Mr. Charles W.. 
Swasey, ee Sa 
Swords, Mrs. Albert S.. 
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Amount brought forward...... 


Tapley, Miss Alice P....... 
Tapley, Mrs. Amos P...... 
Tapley, Mr. Henry F...... 
Tenney, Mr. Albert B...... 
Thomas, Mrs. Samuel H... 
Thorndike, Mrs. Augustus. 
Thwaites, Mrs. R. G....... 
Topliff, Miss Anna E...... 
Tower, Miss Ellen M...... 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D....... 
Towne, Miss Elizabeth - d. 
Tow nsend, Mr. W. S.. 
Trier, Miss Minnie..... es 
Troup, Mr. Chas. A.S..... 
Tucker, Mr. William F..... 
Tuckerman, Mr. Frederick. 
Tuffts, Miss Mary I....... 
Tweedy, Mr. Edgar....... 
Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Tyson, Dr. James.. 

Underw ood, Mrs. C. 42 ; 
Van Arnin, Miss Albertina. 
Van Bauk, Hon. H. Fe.... 
Van Dyke, Mr. Tertius.... 
Van Huyck, Mr. J. M...... 
Van Name, Mr. Willard G. 
Van Vieck, i a) ee 


Varick, Dr. and Mrs, W. R. 


Varick, Miss Marguerite M. 
Vickery, Mrs. A........... 
Vietor, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, Miss Mary A..... 
Ware, Mrs. Moses W... 
Warren, Mrs. S. D.. 
Washbur n, Miss Annie M.. 
Wayne, Mr. Frederick C. 
Webster, Mr. F. G.. 

Weeks, Mr. Andrew Carey. 
Weeks, Mr. W. B. P..... 
Welch, Mr. C. W.. 

Weld, Rev. George F.. 
Wentworth, Miss Ellen L. 
Wetherill, Mr. W. H..... 
Wheeler, Mr. Frank P.... 
Wheeler, Mr. Wilfrid.... 
Wheelright, Miss Mary C.. 
White, Miss Grace C....... 
White, Miss K. H...... 
Whitney, Miss Anne...... 
Whitney, Miss Ellen F..... 
Whitney, Mr. Milton B.... 
Wickham, Mr. D. O.. 

Wier, Mrs. Frederic N... 
Wilbour, Miss Theodora. . 
Wilcox, Miss Effie M.. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Wm. W... 
Wilkins, Miss Laura....... 
Willard, Miss. . 

Williams, Mr Robert w. 


Amount carried forward..... 


Mr. Clarence S. 
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Amount brought forward....... $6,306 
Williams, Dr. Edward R... 2 
Williams, Mrs. Francis H... 5 
Williams, Mr. George F.... 2 
Williams, Mr. John D...... 10 
Williams, Mrs. Sydney M.. I 
Wilson, Miss Annie E...... 3 
Winchester Rptg. Arms Co.. 100 
Winkley, Mr. Henry W.. I 
Winslow, Miss Alice V.. L 
Winsor, Miss Linda K.. 2 
Witherbee, Miss E. W..... I 


The Woman’s Study Club 

of one N. D.. 3 
Wood, Mrs. D. H......... I 
Wesauaas, Mrs. Alfred. 5 
Woodward, ek So Sa 5 
Wright, Mr. J. Arnold..... I 
Wright, Miss ue * sss ics I 
Young, Mr. W. H.. spats 2 
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Alabama 


An extensive scheme in conservation, 
including the establishment of game 
refuges and forest preserves of large areas, 
has been brought forward by Hon. John 
H. Wallace, Jr., State Game and Fish 
Commissioner. The Commissioner will 
ask the Legislature, at the coming session, 
to pass a bill declaring all lands owned by 
the state, whether held in fee or in trust, 
State game refuges and forest preserves, 
to be patrolled and protected against 
hunters or timber vandals. 

Alabama holds in trust, swamp and 
overflowed lands, the sixteenth section 
school lands and tax redemption lands, 
the aggregate amounting to several hun- 
dred thousand acres. 

Under Mr. Wallace’s plan, these State 
forest preserves, if established as game 
refuges, would be patrolled by wardens 
who would see that the State’s property 
was not vandalized, and that it was undis- 
turbed from the onslaughts of the hunter. 

The proposition has been submitted to 
Governor O’Neal, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation Willingham, State Land Agent 
Martin and Colonel Samuel Will John, of 
the Trustees of the Brice Insane Hospital, 
and has their most cordial endorsement. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that this 
wisé and far-sighted plan advanced by Mr. 
Wallace will be consummated.—T. G. P. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the eight years in 
which he was gathering material for the now-famous “ habitat groups’’ 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural History. With 250 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this volume of adventure 
and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped for his work, must have for the 
bird-lover.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Svo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.”— Phila. Ledger. 


12me. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of .realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


PLEasanT Press, Haneiseuac, Pa. 


4. MoRace McFaRiano Co., Mr 


New, Revised Edition of the 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 


of Eastern North America 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


With Plates in Colors and Black and White, by LOUIS 
AGASSIZ FUERTES, and Text Illustrations by 
TAPPAN ADNEY and ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The text of the preceding edition has been thoroughly 
revised and much of it rewritten. The nomenclature and 
ranges of the latest edition of the ‘‘Check-List” of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union have been adopted. 
Migration records from Oberlin, Ohio, Glen Ellyn, IIl., 
and Southeastern Minnesota, numerous nesting dates for 
every species, and many biographical references have 
been added; the descriptions of plumage emended to 
represent the great increase in our knowledge of this 
branch of ornithology; and, in short, the work has been 
enlarged to the limit imposed by true handbook size and 
brought fully up-to-date. 


In addition to possessing all the features which made 
the old ‘‘ Handbook” at once popular and authoritative, 
the new ‘“ Handbook” contains an Introduction of over 
100 pages on “How to Study the Birds in Nature,” 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of liv- 
ing birds. 

The subjects of distribution, migration, song, nesting, 
color, food, structure and habit, intelligence, and allied 

roblems are here treated in a manner designed to arouse 
interest and stimulate and direct original observation. 


A Biographical Appendix, giving the titles to all the 
leading works and papers (idvlediag faunal lists) on the 
Birds of Eastern North America, shows just what has 
been published on the birds of a given region, a matter 
of the first importance to the local student. 


561 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco, $4.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


